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Chronicle 


Home News.—On August 19, the Republic majority 
of the Senate Finance Committee handed the revised 
tariff bill to the Democratic minority and at the same 
time made the changes public without 
comment. The next day Senator Smoot 
defended the Senate bill. He said that 
431 changes had been made in the House bill rates of 
which 177 were increases and 254 decreases. Thirteen 
per cent of the increases were made in the agricultural 
schedules while lumber and shingles, the increases on 
which had caused trouble in the House, were put back 
on the free basis. Manganese and tungsten ore were also 
put on the free list as demanded by the steel industry. 
Publication of the Senate bill caused a sharp outburst 
of the growing nation-wide opposition to tariff reform. 
In some quarters the Republican party was accused of 
having deliberately made the rates too high in the House 
bill so that a slight decrease by the Senate would be 
thought acceptable by the country. The tariff on sugar 
was cut .£80 of a cent, leaving a net increase of 2.20. 
The Democrats were figuring out their opposition to the 
bill while Republicans like Borah were open in their 
opposition. It was thought probable that another attempt 
would be made to restrict the changes to agricultural 
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products. A former proposal was lost by only one vote 
before the Senate adjournment. As agreed upon, the 
Senate met again on August 19 but immediately ad- 
journed for a period of three days, since the bill was not 
ready. The committee was considering the administra- 
tive changes. The principle of this as disclosed was to 
end foreign cost as a valuation basis on the ad valorem 
rates. The new system will be “ United States value,” 
based on the wholesale selling price of the imported 
article in this country. The taxing of this rate was taken 
away from the President and lodged in Congress. The 
President, however, will retain his rights under the flex- 
ible tariff provisions. 

The Federal Farm Board continued to be extraordi- 
narily active. It agreed to give a loan to the raisin 
growers and to cotton cooperatives. It also was consid- 
ering the fruit-growing industry, though 
this was complicated by the indepen- 
dent formation of a fruit-growing and 
vegetable combine under Julius H. Barnes, a former 
associate of President Hoover in war times. The board 
therefore continued its policy of helping no form of 
agriculture unless organized in cooperatives. 


Farm Board 
Activities 


Austria.—Clashes between the Socialists and the Heim- 
wehr were reported in the village of St. Lorenzen. The 
Schutsbund, a defense organization of Austrian Social- 
ism, planned to celebrate the tenth an- 
niversary of its foundation in the square 
in front of the parish church instead 
of in the hall where the meeting had originally been 
scheduled. Furthermore it was announced that the chief 
speaker at the public meeting would be the Socialist 
Mayor of Briick, Koloman Wallisch, who had lost favor 
on account of his connection with the Bela Kun Bolshe- 
vist regime in Hungary. For both of these reasons the 
Heimwehr felt that the hour of “reckoning” with the 
enemy had arrived. When the Heimwehr ordered the 
Socialists to disperse on the technical ground that no 
meeting on the spot selected had been sanctioned, the 
Schutsbund refused to disperse and efforts at enforce- 
ment gave rise to open fighting in which one side accused 
the other of first drawing weapons. Several deaths re- 
sulted and many were seriously injured as a result of 
the repeated encounters. But the members of the Heim- 
wehr suffered the heaviest losses. The clashes, though 
chiefly of local significance, gave rise to further predic- 
tions of a putsch in September at which time, it was 
wildly rumored, the Christian Socials would attempt to 
seize the Government by the aid of the Heimwehr. The 
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Government, however, had taken little or no notice of the 
alarming predictions. 


Argentina.—The large and important city of Rosario 
which was paralyzed all through July by the longshore- 
men’s strike became on August 21 the center of a gen- 

eral strike which may be the beginning 
Strike of a critical situation for the entire 

country. It was engineered by foreign 
agitators many of whom speak no Spanish and was not 
strictly speaking a labor conflict but an experiment of 
the Communist leaders. One of the technical reasons 
given was the refusal of the municipality to reinstate 
fifteen butchers in the public abattoirs who went on 
strike last month leaving the city without meat. They 
were offered other municipal positions at their former 
salaries, but the agitators would not let them accept and 
openly insulted President Irigoyen’s Minister of Public 
Works who was sent to Rosario to seek a solution. There 
was an open threat of violence if the police attempted 
to prevent strikers from meetings, and the radical unions 
of Buenos Aires, which organized seventy-two strikes in 
the first six months of this year, were invited to join the 
general strike and make it nation-wide. The financial sit- 
uation was also a matter of concern. The country now 
is loaded down with a per capita public debt greater than 
that fixed for Germany by the Young plan. The total debt 
comes to roughly, $1,890,000,000, which is equivalent to 
$189 per capita or about thirty-four dollars more than 
the figure determined at Paris for reparation payments. 


Belgium.—The twelfth annual Liturgical Week was 
held at the Benedictine Abbey of Mont César early in 
August. The general subject chosen for this year’s ses- 
Seaiisite sion was parish liturgy. Speakers dis- 
Liturgical cussed the problem of achieving the 
Week fullest participation of the laity in the 
liturgical action of the Church, stressing the need of an 
intelligent grasp of the meaning of all parts of the public 
worship, and the intimate connection between Catholic 
Action, i.e., the laity’s share in the apostolic mission of 
the Church, and “ Liturgical Action,” the work of com- 
munal worship and sanctification of souls through the 
Mass and the Sacraments. 


China.—During the week the Sino-Russian dispute 
over the Chinese Eastern Railway in Manchuria assumed 
alarming proportions, and more than once an actual dec- 

$ laration of warfare seemed imminent. 
on 1 Clashes increased in number and sig- 

nificance between Chinese and Russians 
along the border, and preparations for actual fighting 
were under way by both the Moscow and Nanking Gov- 
ernments. It was understood that 60,000 Chinese troops 
were being mobilized at Mukden for advance into Man- 
churia. Meanwhile, the Chinese Foreign Minister ap- 
pealed to the signatories of the Kellogg anti-war pact, 
charging that a Soviet offensive was in progress in vio- 
lation of the agreement. On the other hand, Moscow 
expressly denied initiating any offensive, but made it 
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plain that an army was mobilized and ready to resist any 
violation of the rights of its nationals. In addition, the 
Vice-Commissar of Foreign Affairs on August 15 issued 
a warning to all foreign Governments that the Soviet 
would not recognize as valid any obligations undertaken 
by the Chinese in relation to the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way since its seizure. On August 21, a communication 
from the Chinese Government to the American Depart- 
ment of State was made public, in which it was expressly 
charged that the Nanking authorities had documentary 
evidence proving that the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics was plotting the overthrow of the national Gov- 
ernment, using the Chinese Eastern Railway and other 
Soviet-controlled institutions to further Bolshevist 
schemes. The Chinese authorities also declared martial law 
throughout the entire length of the railway as a result 
of “the increasing gravity of the situation, as well as 
because a number of incidents along the railway, such as 
the derailing of trains and the recurrence of sabotage by 
both Russian and Chinese Communists.” Incidentally, 
the Diplomatic Affairs Committee of the Kuomintang 
( Nationalist party) after considering opinions expressed 
in the Japanese and American press by newspaper cor- 
respondents recently touring China under the auspices of 
the Carnegie Foundation, denounced their attitude and 
adopted a resolution that “‘ We strongly advocate that our 
Government give a severe warning to American journal- 
ists and lodge a strong protest with American imperial- 
ists” on the subject. 


Germany.—The Center Party in Germany suffered 
a severe loss in the death of two esteemed and valuable 
members, Count Henkel von Donnersmarck and Count 
oe John Baptist von Ballestrem-Zirkwitz, 
Centrists whose deaths occurred only a few weeks 
Dead apart. Both of these noblemen were 
members of the oldest German aristocracy, they were 
good Catholics and prominent in the political life of the 
country. Together they cooperated with the Republican 
forces after the revolution in order the better to obtain 
religious and ecclesiastical freedom, equal rights for 
Catholic citizens, the restoration of religious schools and 
the inculcation of the Christian spirit into the affairs of 
the State. Count Henkel von Donnersmarck, shortly be- 
fore his death, delivered an address in the Reichstag in 
which he courageously upbraided the Government for 
certain injustices against his fellow-Catholics and fear- 
lessly defended the right of the Catholic Church in the 
modern State. Count John Baptist von Ballestrem-Zirk- 
witz was a son of the founder and leader of the Center 


party. 


France.—The two-year controversy between France 
and the United States, arising from the application of 
the appraisal measures in the Fordney-McCumber Tariff 

Act of 1922, was on the way to a 
Tariff friendly settlement with the French note 
of August 15. The Act provided for 
valuation of imports by United States Treasury agents 
in the country of origin. French exporters protested the 
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measure as leading to commercial espionage, since the 
appraisal agents had to have recourse to the books of the 
French firms. In 1927 the agents were withdrawn, and 
French goods were appraised at the port of entry on the 
basis of production costs of competitive American prod- 
ucts. As this meant a higher duty, French exporters 
were still dissatisfied. The new agreement, whose con- 
tents have not been fully disclosed, was said to accept 
in principle the valuation by American agents abroad, 
but with the reservation that individual exporters will be 
free to invite the agents to examine production costs, or 
waive the examination and meet competition on an 
American-cost basis. With this controversy disposed of, 
the way was again open to the negotiation of a perma- 
nent commercial treaty between France and the United 
States. 

The Semaine Sociale of France was held at Besancon, 
the first week of August, under the presidency of Cardi- 
nal Binet, Archbishop of Besangon. More than a dozen 
members of the Hierarchy and repre- 
sentative sociologists from all parts of 
France and many foreign countries took 
part in the meetings. The principal discussions centered 
about the application of the Christian principles of char- 
ity and justice in all phases of industry, commerce, and 
finance. The conference went on record as favoring a 
salary scale to include not merely a just minimum wage, 
but also supplementary pay for variable living costs and 
family needs, and a production bonus. Next year’s ses- 
sions will be held at Marseilles, where colonization will 
be the theme. 


Social 
Week at 
Besancon 


Great Britain.—After eighteen days of idleness, the 
workers in the Lancashire cotton mills returned to their 
employment. The stoppage was due to the resolution of 
the owners to reduce all wages by a cut 
of twelve-and-one-half per cent. The 
employes refused to accept the reduction 
and to continue working. At a conference held in Man- 
chester, representatives of the owners and the trade-union 
agreed to submit their differences to a board of five, con- 
sisting of two members from each party and a chairman, 
Justice Rigby Swift, a Conservative ex-member of 
Parliament from St. Helen’s, Lancashire, who was ap- 
pointed by the Secretary to the Minister of Labor. Both 
sides pledged themselves to accept the decisions of this 
board of arbitration as final. Meanwhile the former 
wage scale was to be retained. After two days’ delibera- 
tion, Justice Swift announced that the arbitration board 
had unanimously agreed that the wages of the workers 
should be reduced by six-and-one-fourth per cent, one- 
half of that originally demanded by the employers. The 
cut becomes operative on September 14. During the strike, 
which lasted from July 29 to August 15, and which affected 
500,000 workers, the estimated loss in wages was about 
£3,000,000 and the loss in orders was nearly £1,000,000. 
Apart from the conferences of the arbitration board, the 
Government announced its intention of appointing a com- 
mittee to investigate the entire textile industry with a view 
to its reorganization. It was also said that the Govern- 
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ment was contemplating the grant of a subsidy to the in- 
dustry in order to help it over the present crisis. 


Holland.—A new United States Mi£inister at the 
Hague was announced in the person of Gerrit J. 
Diekema of Michigan, who was appointed on August 20 
to succeed Richard M. Tobin, of 
San Francisco, Calif., who was repre- 
sentative of the United States in Hol- 
land since March 5, 1923. The new Minister comes of 
parents who were born in Holland, is acquainted with 
the Dutch language, and has long been a student of Neth- 
erlands’ affairs. He was born on March 27, 1859; and 
was a member of the Sixtieth Congress; and served for 
six years on the Spanish Treaty Claims Commission. 


New 
American 
Minister 


Ireland.—Industrial conditions in the Free State, 
according to one of our correspondents, seem to be im- 
proving, though there is still much evidence of unemploy- 
ment and poverty. A number of new 
factories were recently opened by Brit- 
ish or other foreign firms. But these 
are such that they provide work mainly for young girls. 
Little or nothing has been done for the benefit of men 
workers, outside of the Shannon Scheme and the Ford 
factory in Cork. At the latter, 4,000 men were given 
employment in the new reorganization, the monthly wage- 
rate being about £100,000. Unfortunately, a goodly per- 
centage of the workers had to be imported from England, 
Scotland and the Continent. 


New 
Factories 


Mexico.—The new labor law continued to strike 
dismay in the ranks of employers of labor in Mexico, 
whether foreign or Mexican. Railroads, mines, textile 
factories, public utilities and many other 
activities were, according to the employ- 
ers, threatened with extinction if the la- 
bor law passed. Such a powerful show was made that 
there were indications that Congress would go very slow- 
ly. In view of this, no doubt, Ambassador Morrow left 
the country for a two months’ vacation in the United 
States. Before doing so he gave optimistic predictions 
to the papers. Further indications of trouble were con- 
ditions on Mexican railroads, which were all but bank- 
rupt. There were also signs that the recent acquisition 
of public utilities by the Electric Bond and Share Com- 
pany would lead to more trouble. It had long been known 
that the capital structure of foreign utilities would not 
bear scrutiny and that the very high rates charged were 
due to liberal stock watering. It was thought by ob- 
servers that the next move by the Government would be 
to institute a severe measure of control. 


Disturbed 
Conditions 


Peru.—A change in the diplomatic representative of 
the United States was announced on August 21, when 
Santiago Pedoya, who was spending a vacation in Lima, 
was ordered to return immediately to 
Washington as Chargé d’Affairs, to re- 
place Gonzales Prada, whose resignation 
had been accepted that day. It was understood that Sr. 


Washington 
Diplomat 
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Prada had resigned because his Government had objected 
to his taking into his entourage a Peruvian servant who 
had quit the service of the former American Ambassador 
to Peru, Mr. Miles Poindexter who objected to his pro- 


cedure. 


Rumania.—The shooting at the Lupeni mines early 
in the month, when thirty-two strikers were killed and 200 
wounded by Government troops, was the subject of a 
| Cabinet Council meeting on August 17, 


Lupeni : . . 
Mine which considered the report of the Min- 
Attesmeth istry of Labor on the riot. It was estab- 


lished that the real cause of the tragedy was the unreas- 
onable attitude of the mine directorate when faced with 
the demands of the strikers. While the Premier post- 
poned definite punishment of the persons at fault until a 
commission under his appointment should file its findings, 
the prefect of the district where the trouble occurred, and 
the local inspector of works were suspended, and the 
Public Prosecutor and the local judge of Arad were both 
requested “to go on leave until further orders.” The 
Commandant of the frontier regiment at Deva, and of 
the Timishoara gendarmerie, who together gave the order 
to fire, were recalled from their commands to the capital. 
In the middle of the month a French commission ar- 
rived in Bucharest to arrange with the Government for 
placing Rumanians out of work in French employ for 
periods of from one to three years. It was understood 
that the negotiations involve nearly a quarter of a million 
men, mostly farm hands. The majority of them will be 
exported to French colonies. 





Russia.—Reports varied as to the impressions of 
Russia gained by the recent tour of some ninety Ameri- 
can business men and financiers. Difference of opinion 
was expressed as to the feasibility of the 
proposed five years’ industrialization 
plan which hopes to pay for imported 
machinery, etc., by the increase in production. One pas- 
senger, Mrs. Mary Pierce, of New York, expressed dis- 
tress at the “uniformity of misery” that she found all 


American 
Tourists 


over Russia. 


Venezuela—The progress of the revolution was 
shrouded in considerable uncertainty. On August 14 the 
German steamer Falke put into Port of Spain, Trini- 
dad, after it had been used by the insur- 
gents to effect a landing in the town of 
Cumana, August 12. The crew com- 
plained to the German consul that Captain Tiplett had 
forced them to participate in the raid at the end of a pis- 
tol. On August 17 came the first intimation that Cumana 
had been captured by the rebels. By August 20 it seemed 
certain that they not only held the city and perhaps Mar- 
garita Island and Carupano as well, but had, under Colonel 
Egeamier, defeated a detachment of Government troops at 
Cerro Escondido. 


Revolution 


Reparations Question.—Attempts were made, on 
August 15, by experts at the Hague Conference, to prove 
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tc Philip Snowden, British Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that there lay within the limits of the 
Young Plan advantages to Great Brit- 
ain which Mr. Snowden had not count- 
ed, which would amount to 30,000,000 marks ($7,200,- 
000) annually, or about two-thirds of his demand. In 
a formal reply, however, issued on August 17, Mr. Snow- 
den stated that the offer could not be considered seriously. 

To the argument that Great Britain was making a profit 
of about $120,000,000 out of sequestered German prop- 
erty, the British replied that instead of a profit they should 
be really entitled to recover from the 
Allies. Adjustments made within the 
plan were said to be at the expense of 
the small nations, and particular objection was made to 
Italy’s getting the $10,000,000 yearly which the British 
thought should go to them. British shortage was now 
estimated at 48,000,000 marks ($11,520,000) annually. 
Great Britain would never be reconciled to France’s re- 
ceiving 500,000,000 marks ($120,000,000) of the 580,- 
000,000 ($140,000,000 unconditional payments). At 11 
p. m., however, that same day, Mr. Snowden agreed to 
let the value of the Four Power proposals be considered 
by a committee of experts. 

In the meanwhile, British support of Mr. Snowden’s 
stand continued undivided, and French criticism remained 
bitter, the fear being expressed that if his first demand 
were complied with, Mr. Snowden would 
proceed to further exactions. These 
fears were confirmed when on August 
19 the British Government was reported as definitely de- 
ciding on the withdrawal of its 6,000 troops from occu- 
pied German territory in the immediate future. 

On August 21 M. Briand and Dr. Stresemann con- 
ferred for two hours, after which the representatives of 
the other four nations joined the conference. Dr. Strese- 
mann asked that the Young Plan be re- 
garded as now in effect for the Germans, 
and evacuation take place at once. M. 
Briand could not meet these demands. Mr. Snowden 
agreed as to the evacuation proposal, but otherwise stood 
firm. Better offers to the British were reported August 22. 


Four Power 
Representations 


British Reply 


Evacuation 


Briand and 
Stresemann 





Fads, apothegms, advertisements are things 
that may be accounted for. But what reason can 
be given for the current craze for detective 
stories? James William Fitzpatrick, in an article 
that is as fresh and stimulating as any mystery 
yarn, entitled “Three Cheers for the Sleuth!” 
connects this vogue with distaste for sex novels. 

That well known Canadian writer on art and 
travel, Dr. Thomas O’Hagan, our special cor- 
respondent in Spain this summer, has visited the 
Barcelona Exposition. He contributes a charm- 
ing appreciation of Spain and its people. 

Frederick Thompson’s article, “ Catholic Liter- 
ature’s Way of the Cross,” is likely to arouse con- 
troversy. It discusses, with acuteness and ability, 
the conflict between Catholic literature and that 
literary spirit that has gripped the world of today. 
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Robbing the Railroads 


T is comforting to learn from a study on crimes against 
the railroads that there is only one robbery today for 
fourteen ten years ago. The compiler of the unique re- 
port from which these figures are culled, adds that all 
crimes against railroads have decreased by ninety-three 
per cent in the last decade. While there seems to be 
something awry with these statistics—perhaps all the per- 
tinent data are not given—we submit them for what they 
may be worth. 

But there is nothing awry with the reasons submitted 
by the compiler to explain why thieves and other evil- 
doers no longer batten on the railroads. 

The first reason is that whenever a railroad suffers 
damages of this nature, “somebody” is promptly ar- 
rested. 

The second reason is that 
punished. 

The railsoads do not own the local police, nor do they, 
as a rule, control the local prosecutors. But they are 
gifted, apparently, with power to set the wheels of justice 
in immediate motion and to arrive at satisfactory results. 

The whole process is quite simple. Possibly, however, 
its very simplicity argues against its adoption by any 
municipality. A local police force is used incessantly for 
many and varied purposes, all of them completely dis- 
sociated from crime and disorder. It is the policeman 
who directs the traffic, reports peanut vendors who throw 
shells on the sidewalks, and helps timid old ladies across 
the street. These activities keep him so busy that very 
little time is left for such trifles as catching thugs, thieves 
and murderers. 

When by some odd mischance, a criminal is detained, 
the average American municipality often finds itself in 
the sad predicament of the man who caught a ferocious 
bear by the tail. Professional bondsmen and political rea- 
sons suggest that the bear be released, but the prevalence 
of crime, especially should a city election be at hand, sug- 
gests with equal pressure that he be sent to the peniten- 


“e 


somebody ” is promptly 
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tiary. But even after the criminal has been indicted, 
found guilty and immured in the penitentiary, his occul- 
tation, in all probability, is only temporary. The chances 
are that within a brief period, he will break out by means 
of a parole, a pardon, or a jimmy. Some fifty years ago 
a man was given a life sentence for murder in an Eastern 
State, and the fact that he is still in the penitentiary is 
considered so marvelous, that at least 100 newspaper ar- 
ticles and editorials on this venerable homicide have been 
published annually for the last ten years. We do all but 
put him in a cage and haul him around the country like 
Barnum’s Cardiff Giant. 

Some years ago, a Western association of bankers 
whose institutions had suffered from the impotence of the 
police, and the tears of tender-hearted juries, offered a 
reward of $10,000 for every bank robber, dead or alive, 
brought in for their inspection. To encourage the hunt, they 
further agreed to furnish the pursuers with guns. It is 
difficult to defend this procedure on ethical grounds, but 
bank robberies ceased in that particular neighborhood. 

Most American cities need more and better police, and 
public officials who can be relied upon to prosecute all 
known offenders. If private corporations protect them- 
selves without recourse to secret or recondite processes, 
every city can do the same, if it so wishes. But the prob- 
lem that confronts us is how to induce the voters to elect 
honest and competent officials, instead of men whom they 
later accuse of*dishonesty and incompetence. 


What Are Parents For? 


HE current bulletin of the Children’s Bureau con- 

tains the results of a study of certain social condi- 
tions in twenty-five States. One of the “major prob- 
lems ” involving boys and girls, “is presented by the pub- 
lic dance hall.” Other “ major problems ” are occasioned 
by the amusement park, the cabaret, the bathing beach, 
and, especially, by the road house on the outskirts of the 
city. Not all the recreation afforded by these commer- 
cial agencies is bad. But in many instances it is so bad 
that it can hardly be worse. 

It is obvious that when visiting these resorts children 
are not accompanied by their parents. In fact, it fre- 
quently happens that parents learn of these visits only 
after they have been summoned by the police or the 
coroner. A recent notorious case in a Western city re- 
vealed the fact that a number of mere boys and girls had 
gone far in a career of crime before the knowledge of this 
fact came to the ears of their respectable fathers and 
mothers. What, after all, are parents for? 

There are instances, all too numerous, in which parents 
are guilty of criminal neglect. If they know what their. 
duty to their children is, they disregard it. 

But these instances do not explain every juvenile col- 
lapse. Another answer to the question, “ What are par- 
ents for?” is this: “ They are beings who struggle with 
incomplete success for a bare living.” 

The modern economic concept ranks mother as a bread 
winner. Once she was a bread maker. Today, if the 
family is to be protected against sore want, she must 
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leave the home for the office, the shop, or the factory. 
She can take her choice between starving at home with 
the children, or leaving the home for a wage. Selecting 
the latter alternative, the home breaks up, and the children 
take their amusement where they find it. 

Woman in industry is not, we dare say, the chief cause 
of juvenile ruin. But when another shocking case of 
youthful crime swims into view, it may be well to refrain 
from flaming wrath against criminally negligent parents. 
That wrath may be better directed against the economic 
conditions which make it morally impossible for all but 
the most heroic fathers and mothers to care properly for 
their children. 


The Law of Love in Industry 


DDRESSING a labor-union group, it is difficult to 
say anything that is new, and when the Lieutenant 
Governor of New York, the Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, 
spoke last week at the opening session of the convention 
of the State Federation of Labor, he announced nothing 
that was novel. But he did repeat a number of principles 
which, we believe, are not often stressed except in Catho- 
lic circles. 

Assuming that the newspapers reported him accurately, 
it appears that Mr. Lehman not only defended, in the 
usual terms, the right of workers to form unions, but 
suggested that the wise employer will be anxious to pro- 
tect that right. The worker may not get much from his 
union, in a given instance, but it is certain that the em- 
ployer who forbids him to join one, will, in the long run, 
lose heavily. A contented worker is a valuable asset. It 
will pay the employer to keep him contented. But when 
he is forbidden to join any association not approved by 
his employer, or is forced to put up with that hoary fraud, 
the company union, he rankles with a sense of injustice. 
Discontent enters the field. The way is laid open for the 
entrance of the radical, the Bolshevik, and the wrecker, 
and war follows. That war has reddened so many fields 
of industry, is a commentary on the slowness of capital 
to learn the lesson, inculcated by Leo XIII, that rights 
must be respected wherever they exist. 

Familiar as is this philosophy to every Catholic thinker, 
it is disheartening to observe how even today it is denied 
by so many employers. The textile industry in the South 
furnishes an obvious case in point. Despite the somewhat 
optimistic views of Mr. William Green, of the American 
Federation of Labor, there is good reason to believe that 
hostility to labor unions is stronger than it was ten years 
ago. 

It would seem incumbent, then, upon all who sincerely 
desire not a lasting truce between capital and labor, but 
that cordial cooperation which should exist between them 
at all times, to approve no policy which does not respect 
the rights of all. We do not mean that labor will be wise 
to insist, in season and out, upon the union, as though 
it were the best possible solution of all difficulties. The 
union is but one of the many just and suitable means to 
a desirable end. Under present conditions, free labor 
organizations are an absolute necessity, and the State, as 
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Leo XIII teaches, is obliged to protect the right of work- 
ers to form them. But it is reasonable to hope that, under 
happier conditions which will secure the worker a more 
equitable share in the product of his toil, they may be 
found unnecessary. 

Every settlement, then, must be based upon justice. 
But there is also a compelling law of love, and the toiler, 
since he is the weaker party, should receive a treatment in 
which the claims of charity are given full consideration. 
Indeed, the first and greatest of all laws is love, and, 
like justice, the command to love our neighbor as our- 
selves imposes an obligation which cannot be disregarded. 
That it has been so often set aside is the prime reason 
why justice itself is flouted. For when men stray from 
the path of love they will not be content to remain long 
within the limits marked out by strict justice. 


The Muddle of Volsteadism 


S Mrs. Willebrandt’s syndicated articles draw to a 
somewhat disappointing close, it is quite clear that 
this lady is not satisfied with the administration of the 
Prohibition statutes. Indeed, she goes almost as far as 
Governor Ritchie, who calls the whole process a farce. She 
differs from him, however, in her firm belief that it is 
possible to obtain honest and competent Prohibition of- 
ficials, and that with these obtained, the country will 
willingly settle down to observe a just and salutary law. 
It will be noted, however, that in Mrs. Willebrandt’s 
opinion the Eighteenth Amendment is properly part of 
the Constitution, and that the Volstead Act meets in every 
respect the requirements which‘constitute a law. Each of 
these positions she takes for granted. Possibly she felt 
that any other course would lie outside her province, 
but the result is that throughout her discussion she calmly 
assumes the most vital facts in issue. 

That the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act 
have been affirmed by the Supreme Court cannot be de- 
nied. That affirmation is a matter of plain record, and 
the question is settled, as far as legal process can settle 
it. But the vital issues are neither affirmed nor denied. 
The Supreme Court may so act as to make its rulings 
obligatory upon every court in the land, but not even the 
Supreme Court can make that a law which is not a law. 
And at this precise juncture, if the wildly enthusiastic 
friends of Volsteadism could only see it, is found the dif- 
ference between them and such men as Governor Ritchie, 
between the clipsheet of the Methodist Board of Temper- 
ance, Prohibition and Public Morals, and this Review. 
Until we can admit that what we are told is a law in 
every essential respect, is in fact a law, it is somewhat 
futile to talk about enforcement. 

Governor Ritchie, and those who think with him, hold 
that the Eighteenth Amendment itself cannot be recon- 
ciled with the spirit of the Constitution, or even with the 
plain wording of several of its most valuable Amend- 
ments—the First and Fifth, in particular. They further 
hold that the Volstead Act, while it exercises all the man- 
datory power which flows from its affirmation by the 
Supreme Court, is no true law. They contend that it goes 
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beyond the power conceded in the Eighteenth Amendment 
(even granting its validity), that it is not a dictate of 
reason, and that it is not, and never was, a measure which 
could reasonably be supposed to promote the common 
welfare. Given, further, a country like the United States, 
its jurisdiction extending over millions of miles of terri- 
tory, and affecting millions of inhabitants, differing wide- 
ly in racial stock and tradition, and one need not be sur- 
prised that the enforcement of Prohibition has failed mis- 
erably. On grounds of reason, thousands feel themselves 
entitled to disregard all Prohibition acts. Millions dis- 
regard them simply because they “ like” beer as well as 
bread and cheese. 

Appeals by the Government, begging the people to obey 
the law, weaken enforcement by making the law ridicu- 
lous. Appeals in the form of dum-dum bullets, and of 
agents shooting innocent men at sight, weaken enforce- 
ment by arousing a resentment that at times rises to open 
defiance. Miss Ida Tarbell must be taken seriously when 
she asks, in a recent number of a popular weekly, whether 
all this resentment may not one day flame into open and 
armed rebellion. 

For these and other reasons, good citizens who detest 
Prohibition as reflected by Volsteadism, but who are 
deeply interested in promoting temperance, sincerely trust 
that Mr. Wickersham’s Crime Commission will not begin 
by assuming the propriety of the Eighteenth Amendment 
and the utter validity of the Volstead Act and its supple- 
mentary legislation. For the real question is not how to 
enforce the Volstead Act, but whether it should be en- 
forced at all. 

Until that question is settled, the disturbances which 
afflict Mrs. Willebrandt wili continue. Pitiful appeals 
from the Government, deeper official corruption followed 
by spasmodic attempts to enforce this sumptuary legisla- 
tion by Federal bayonets, and a growing increase of alco- 
holism among the young, are the eloquent indications of 
the muddle into which Volsteadism has brought us. 


Mr. Sinclair’s Illness 


I’ is reported that Mr. Harry Sinclair is sick. But he is 

not nearly so sick as the business morals on which he 
and his associates made so vicious an attack some years 
ago. 

But Mr. Sinclair is not doing time behind the bars 
for this attack. The Supreme Court drew upon its su- 
premest terms of condemnation to describe what the Sin- 
clair group did, and there the matter rests. For nothing 
of it has he been punished, and it now appears that he 
can never be punished for his share in that more than 
shady business. 

The simple truth is that up to the present Mr. Sinclair 
has been bottling cough-mixtures and rolling pills for the 
ailing in a Washington jail because of contempt exhibited 
for a Senate committee. That may seem almost a virtue 
when compared with the aberrations for which Mr. Sin- 
clair will never be punished, and, in truth, it is. But Mr. 
Sinclair also hired a flock of detectives to look after a 
jury, and for this the Government thinks that he ought to 
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stay in jail until the day before Christmas, or thereabouts. 

Mr. Sinclair, once more failing to agree with the Gov- 
ernment, has petitioned for a full and free pardon. Like 
the late Mr. Morse, who petitioned for a pardon on the 
plea that death was knocking at his door, and on receiving 
it, at once resumed the practices which brought him afoul 
of the law, Mr. Sinclair complains of poor health. The 
jailer reports that he has noticed no lowering of Mr. 
Sinclair’s physical powers, but then he is not Mr. Sinclair. 
The illness may have its root in remorse. 

Granting this, however, it is to be hoped that the 
President will adopt the view of the jailer, and conclude 
to support Mr. Sinclair at the expense of the Government 
for a few more months. Mr. Sinclair is getting off easy, 
and he knows it. The practices condemned by the Su- 
preme Court are so grave that unless the law, too, adds its 
condemnation, honesty in the business world will become 
an impossible virtue. It is quite true that Mr. Sinclair 
was not convicted on a criminal charge; at least not on 
a charge involving moral turpitude. Still, his present in- 
carceration may in some measure restore a balance stern- 
ly demanded by justice. 

It can hardly be supposed that President Hoover will 
listen to this petition. To let Sinclair go free would do 
immeasurable harm to the courts which, as matters now 
stand, are regarded by the public with no favorable eye. 
Mr. Sinclair at large would mean that while the law can 
now and then touch a millionaire, it can never hold him. 
That may be quite true, but there is no good reason why 
the fact should be officially certified by Washington. 

Tf Mr. Sinclair is really ill, he should be transferred, in 
usual course, to some hospital which can afford him the 
care he needs. This treatment is given the poorest beggar, 
and no better should be accorded a millionaire. 


Poverty and Life Insurance 


OVERTY, of the evangelical type, is a virtue, but 

pauperism is an evil. The Wise Man prayed for the 

golden mean, neither want nor wealth, but just enough 
for his sustenance. 

It argues no irreverence to suppose that he included 
in his desires sustenance for his family after he could no 
longer provide for it. Being a Wise Man, he would 
have taken such means to that end as he could encompass. 
He surely could not have borne with equanimity the pros- 
pect that some relief agency would enter his abode imme- 
diately after the funeral train left it. 

That is precisely what happens today, and makes agen- 
cies for family relief more and more necessary. 

Some form of State industrial insurance, both cheaper 
and more wholesome than the present methods of public 
relief, may some day be devised. Until we have it, there 
are the commercial companies, which at present number 
65,000,000 policy holders, carrying an average amount of 
$1,539.50. 

Love of wealth is as bad as thrift is good, and one ex- 
cellent form of thrift is an investment placed with a re- 
liable insurance company, The sacrifice it demands now 
will guarantee a welcome relief in the day of need. 
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Romeward Tendencies in Norway 


Q. Benepict Dences, C.SS.R. 


III. The Second Spring 


HE first chapter of the last part of our story begins 

| in 1854, when the parish in Christiania changed 

hands. The two Redemptorists, Fathers Schrot 

and Jené, who did so much towards the erection of the 

first Catholic church in Norway since the sixteenth cen- 

were compelled by unavoidable circumstances to 

return to Austria. On May 12, 1854, Father Bernard 

Bernard, a Frenchman, arrived from Stockholm, to re- 

ceive three days later from Father Jené charge of the 
Norwegian Mission. 

For the next fifteen years, St. Olaf’s Church was 
served for the most part by only one priest at a time. 
Of these lone pastors of the little flock in Norway, 
“there are some, of whom there is no memorial: who 
are perished, as if they had never been.” The name of 
one, however, has come down to us, that of the Rev. Dr. 
John Claudius Lichtle, an Alsatian, who subsequently 
became the first resident priest of Odense, Denmark, 
where for twenty years (1867-87) he carried forth the 
torch of Catholic truth and sowed the seeds for a rich 
harvest of souls. An old report informs us that in 1865, 
when the Sisters of St. Joseph first came to Norway, 
there were but 331 Catholics in the entire country. But 
even then the hour had struck for the Church to start 
out on her march of progress. 

A milestone of prime significance was reached on July 
29, 1868, when a decree of the Sacred Congregation of 
Propaganda took Norway from the jurisdiction of the 
Vicar Apostolic of Sweden and raised it to the rank of 
a Prefecture. This decree Pope Pius IX ratified on 
August 7, appointing Msgr. Bernard first Prefect Apos- 
tolic. There now began that marvelous development 
which extended the orbit of the Church’s influence to the 
ends of the land. In 1871, at Hammerfest, the world’s 
northernmost city, a temporary chapel was built, giving 
way later to St. Michael’s Church, which still fascinates 
the visitor as he gazes upon it under the golden glow of 
a midnight sun. 

Beautiful St. Paul’s Church at Bergen, erected in 1873, 
perpetuates the memory of its convert builder, Father 
Paul Stub. While attached to the Norwegian Consulate 
at Genoa in 1830, he entered the Church, ascended the 
holy mount of the priesthood, and clothed in the power 
of another Christ, returned to his native Bergen where he 
exercised his sacred ministry. Even Trondhjem, in 
widow’s weeds so long, now put aside her garments of 
mourning, rejoicing to behold in the cheer and comfort 
of her eye the Church of the Sacred Heart. At Fred- 
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rickshald (some distance below Christiania) a spacious 
church was erected in 1874 in honor of the Prince of the 
Apostles; eight years later, nearby Frederickstad wit- 
nessed a similar return of the old Faith, as did also 
the ancient cities of Troms6 and Altengaard. 


Thirty-five years of priestly solicitude had sapped the 
strength of Msgr. Bernard, who, like another Lear, felt 
the need of shaking off all cares and onerous offices, con- 
ferring them on younger strengths. What a vision met 
the gaze of the intrepid missionary, when in 1887, stand- 
ing at the helm for the last time, he looked back over 
those thirty-five years! By 1874 there were already thir- 
teen priests (mostly Belgian) at their posts in Norway, 
with a goodly number of Brothers and Sisters for auxil- 
iaries, while fifteen seminarians were abroad, accoutering 
themselves to fight the battles of the Lord of Hosts. 

In 1886, on the eve of Msgr. Bernard’s resignation, 
there were in a total population of 1,913,000 about a 
thousand Catholics, served by twenty-one priests dis- 
tributed over eight stations—with a school at every sta- 
tion. How potent an indication of the wisdom of these 
first pastors! By this time another Sisterhood was ren- 
dering splendid service, the Sisters of St. Elizabeth, from 
the Diocese of Breslau. 

The helm of the Norwegian Mission passed into the’ 
firm hand of Msgr. John Baptist Fallize (born Novemb«* 
9 1844, at Bettingen, Luxemburg), who was named Pré! 
fect Apostolic by Pope Leo XIII in 1887. One of the first 
gems in his missionary crown was the founding in 1888 
of Norway’s first and only Catholic weekly, the St. Olaf 
with “ Right and Truth” for its motto. In passing \ FS 
may remark that in our day Mrs. Undset occasional¥¥’ 
contributes to this excellent publication. Msgr. Falltz 
knew the value of the pen. He translated into Norwegiait' 
the Book of Psalms and the New Testament; he wrote 
tracts and pamphlets, explaining and defending Catholic 
doctrines and practices; his highly instructive articles on 
the Church and its teachings found their way into the 
leading papers and magazines; he prepared textbooks for 
use in Catholic schools; in continental Europe he cir- 
culated a number of illustrated booklets, describing in 3° 
most complimentary manner the history, customs, people, 
and condition of Norway, at the same time ney 
the status and needs of the Catholic Mission. 

Many a church and school in Norway owe their exist- 
ence in great measure to the liberality of Catholics in Bel- 
gium, Germany, Holland, and Austria. Every October 
Msgr. Fallize addressed to his benefactors abroad a famil- 
iar letter, expressing his gratitude and recording the no- 
table happenings of the year. With this outside assist- 
ance he was able to erect many new stations. Lutheran 
strongholds, such as Porsgrund, Harstad, Stavanger, 
Drammen, and Arendal were astonished to see rising in 
their midst cross-crested spires of Catholic churches, built 
in Old Norwegian style. 

In recognition of the work of this apostle of the North, 
Pope Leo XIII on March 15, 1892, raised Norway to 
a Vicariate, naming Msgr. Fallize first Vicar Apostolic 
of Norway and Titular Bishop of Elusa. To him goes 
the honor and distinction of being the first Bishop in 
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Norway since the days of Christian III. Pope Pius X 
in May, 1912, added another favor on the deserving pre- 
late, making him Assistant to the Pontifical Throne. On 
June 1 of the following year, Spitzbergen was annexed 
to the Norwegian Vicariate. 

During Bishop Fallize’s tenure of office, the Catholic 
Church in Norway won almost complete freedom, and 
rose to a position of honor and esteem. In 1906, the 
Bishop had about a thousand Catholics under his juris- 
diction. There were sixteen churches or chapels and 
twelve stations, staffed by about twenty-four priests. 
Since that day, the advance of the Church continued 
apace. Bishop Fallize gathered around him some of the 
bravest and best of the country’s womanhood, forming 
them into the institute known as the Sisters of St 
Francis Xavier. By his genial disposition he endeared 
himself to all without exception. It was not unusual to 
meet the Bishop in society’s highest circles, and not infre- 
quently he was the honored guest of the King, who 
lavished upon him the highest decorations in his power. 
In 1921, when His Majesty learned of Bishop Fallize’s 
intention of resigning, owing to ill health and the weak- 
ening of his physical powers, in a private audience he 
hanked the prelate for all his years spent for the good 

the nation, and expressed regret on losing so valuable 

asset to the kingdom. 

On the feast of St. Brigid of Sweden, October 8, 1922, 
Bishop Fallize handed his crozier to his successor, Msgr. 
[ohn Smit, named Vicar Apostolic of Norway on March 

of that year. The following day, the retiring prelate 
.eceived the titular Archbishopric of Chalcis, as a last 
ken of esteem from the Holy See. At present, Arch- 
vishop Fallize, who will celebrate his eighty-fifth birth- 
day in November next, in staying at St. Zita’s convent 
in his native Luxemburg, awaiting the crown of justice 
from the Lord and Master he has served so long and well. 

Dr. John Smit, born at Deventer, Holland, on Febru- 
ary 19, 1883, is a scholar of the first order. After his 
ordination in 1906 he took advanced courses in _ phil- 
ysophy, theology, and Sacred Scripture at Rome, win- 
ning a doctorate in each. In 1913 he was called to the 
chair of Biblical Exegesis in the seminary of Rysenburg, 
Archdiocese of Utrecht. In appreciation of his outstand- 
ing work in behalf of Catholic missions, he was made 
Secretary General of the Propagation of the Faith in 
Holland as well as first National Director of the “ Work 
of St. Peter, Apostle ’’—whose chief purpose is the edu- 
cation of native seminarians in missionary countries. On 
June 29, 1922, in his native city of Deventer, he was 
censecrated Titular Bishop of Paralus. Only recently, on 
January 13 last, Dr. Smit was appointed by Pope Pius 
XI one of the Consultors of the Sacred Congregation of 
Propaganda, Msgr. Offerdahl having been named on 
the preceding October 12 Administrator Apostolic of 
Norway. 

Since 1919, Religious Orders—the sons of St. Dominic 
and St. Francis, the Picpus Fathers, the Marists, and 
others—have joined forces with the secular clergy in 
Norway. Some 500 Religious women, representing sev- 
eral Orders, are doing excellent work, particularly in the 
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field of education and in the hospitals. The Catholic 
Church in Norway today, esteemed most highly both by 
the Government and by the people—her prestige and in- 
fluence ever increasing; her parishes flourishing ; her con- 
structive work unhampered by troublesome laws; her 
priests and Brothers and Sisters zealous and faithful; her 
2,700 children loving and serving her as a mother— 
stands before the opened portals of opportunity, gazing 
through the archway of the present into the future. Who 
knows, but Norway’s Second Spring we are now happily 
witnessing will, God willing, mellow out into a perennial 
summer an autumn of rich fruits and golden harvests. 
Then once more will the Faith of St. Olaf’s planting 
thrive in the land he calls his own, and the priceless 
heritage of the One, True, Catholic, Apostolic Faith, 
now lost for so many centuries, will be restored with 
multiplied benediction to the people of once Catholic 
Norway. 


The Jesuit Theater in Vienna 
Maria Pokorny 


HE “ Jesuit Theater ” sounds interesting, no matter 
what it may suggest to the individual mind. Some 
will think it an obvious slander on a beloved Order; 
some will regard it as confirmation of their worst sus- 
picions in that direction; while an ever-widening circle 
of former students will smile to themselves at the memory 
of grease paint, tin armor, the creased velvet of some 
young King John or the cloth stones that nearly killed 
an undergraduate Telemachus. To all of them it may 
come as a surprise to know that in the early days of the 
Society, considerably more than 100,000 original plays, 
tragedy and comedy, mostly in Latin and mostly in verse, 
were produced in Jesuit colleges on the Continent. Some 
of these were class exercises merely, some of them pro- 
ductions of great splendor. Of this latter type no place 
in Europe is richer in traditions than my own Vienna. 
The Jesuits had come here in 1622 and had taken over 
the government of a university already two hundred 
years established. Slow to abolish old customs or to 
introduce new ones, they encouraged the existing student 
theater and developed it into what became, apart from 
the Italian opera enacted at the Court from time to time, 
the best dramatic entertainment to be found in seven- 
teenth-century Vienna. The “ Jesuit Comedies” were in 
fact the theater of the whole Baroque period. 

Prominent in the movement was a lay brother, Andreas 
Brunner, who according to the fashion of the time, ital- 
ianized his name into Andrea Pozzo. Remarkably clever 
as an architect and painter—his work may still be ad- 
mired in the Gest and Sant’ Ignazio in Rome, as well 
as in the Jesuit church and in the great hall of the Lich- 
tenstein palace in Vienna—he was called upon to design 
and decorate the university theater. The auditorium 
still exists. Though sadly altered by sub-divisions and 
damaged plaster, it still bears witness to the inspiration 
of Pozzo’s master brush. There he could develop his 
talent for illusion and paint gigantic colonnades that seem 
to tower into a distant sky, or rather into heaven, for 
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everywhere are little angels who accompany the Virgin 
in her Assumption. 

One end of the long hall was reserved for the imperial 
boxes and there the Court would sit on first evenings 
when otherwise only the lay professors and their wives 
were present. The other end was filled by the stage. 
Tessarello, who saw it in its prime, describes it thus: 
“The stage was nearly as large as the spectators’ room. 
The scenes could be altered at a moment’s notice at least 
twelve or thirteen times in an evening.” Besides, since 
the main action of the plays was usually accompanied by 
the sub-plots of the Renaissance, the stage had to afford 
separate scenes for all of these. So there was the prin- 
cipal stage in the middle, approached by a majestic flight 
of stairs, and a small stage or compartment on either 
side of it as well. There was always, too, a balcony above 
the heads of the principal actors where guardian angels 
and the like could speak their lines, and not infrequently, 
a place below for the less reputable spirits. 

Such allegorical figures and apparitions were intro- 
duced not only out of deference to the taste of the period, 
but also because they helped the poet priests to relieve 
the tedium of monologues and substitute for them many a 
lively dialogue. This was doubly necessary as amongst 
the spectators many did not understand the Latin in 
which the verses were usually recited. Between the acts, 
it is true, a Prologus came forward to explain the action 
in the language of the people but more than that was 
necessary to make the plays enjoyable to even the parents 
of the youthful actors. Hence the five-fold stage. 
Hence, too, the amalgam of saints and angels from the 
medieval mysteries with characters from the comedy of 
old Rome: clever and humorous slaves, and parasites who 
searched for their own profit at the expense of others. 
Not all of the plays were new. Many were in fact mere 
arrangements of the comedies of Plautus and Terence 
but always pointed with a Christian moral and obviously 
intended to instruct. 

Of these old Jesuit dramatists, many names have sur- 
vived to this day, amongst others, Fathers Balde, Avan- 
cini, Jakobchasen and Rader, but the pupil of the last 
named, Father Jakob Bidermann, was the most promi- 
nent of all. His first play, the “ Cnodoxus,” had been 
enacted in Munich in 1602 where it had been a great 
success. Cnodoxus was a famous professor whom many 
thought a saint but who- was in reality a hypocrite full 
of vanity and egotism. God sent him back to life once 
more just to let his friends know that he was damned. 
(This of course was many years before “ Tartufe.”) In 
another play, “‘ Jacobus Usurario,” a miser, is being pun- 
ished by the fact that his son is a spendthrift. Though 
he remains obdurate, he is saved from damnation at the 
very last moment by Mary, to whom he had once shown 
devotion. “ Belisarius” is a tragedy whose central fig- 
ure is the Field Marshal of the Byzantine Emperor Jus- 
tinian. After tasting every honor and success that is 
known to the world, the old hero loses his master’s good 
will and becomes a poor blind beggar. The moral, of 
course, is sic transit. . . . “ Josephus,” on the con- 


trary, makes his way from slavery and jail to the highest 
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honors in Egypt. The “ Cosmarchia” shows again the 
fickleness of fortune; “ Macarius Romanus,” “ Johannes 
Calybita”’ and “ Josaphatus ” deal with the lives of her- 
mits; while “ Philemon, Martyr,” takes us back to early 
Christian times. 

Such is the variety of Father Bidermann’s subject mat- 
ter. His characters are so clearly drawn and his dialogue 
so full of fine humor that for delineation of real life he 
often reminds us of Shakespeare himself. 

In addition to the purely dramatic aspect, no “ Jesuit 
Comedy ” was complete without instrumental music and 
singing. This was furnished by the boys themselves un- 
der the leadership of their versatile professors. No won- 
der that higher Superiors became a little anxious lest 
extra-curricular activities loom too large in university 
life. There exist letters to the Fathers in Vienna which 
caution them not to bother too much about the people at 
court who, of course, “would like a new play every 
day,” and it is not impossible that such apprehensions 
may have had foundation. But on the other hand, it 
should be remembered that the stage was not only a 
diversion but a school, and an excellent one. It was there 
that the future statesmen, preachers and lecturers learned 
how to face an illustrious audience, how to speak and how 
tc move in public. Certainly such fine arts would be dif- 
ficult to acquire in a schoolroom and were at least as 
useful to the students of that time as the facts they 
could glean from mere books. 

And yet, the “ Jesuit Comedies” were not a mere 
school affair. They greatly influenced the development 
of drama in Vienna which was to become in later days 
a model city of culture and, through its famous Burg- 
theater, a leader in the dramatic world. In fact, this 
Baroque stage remained as the norm of excellence until 
the end of the nineteenth century and, although in modern 
times new ways of creating illusion are being sought for 
and found, owing to the technical inventions of our own 
day, we must admit that the very latest type of Vienna 
staging, the Reinhardt school, in some ways has returned 
to the methods of Il Pozzo. In June last, during the 
“Festival Weeks,” the representation of ‘“ Danton’s 
Death” in the courtyard of the Townhall was staged with 
a construction which afforded separate compartments for 
a main action and lateral plays, besides an upper and a 
lower world as well. Frequently several scenes went on 
at once, or nearly so. How the great lords and ladies 
of the Baroque would marvel at our “ inventions ”! 


INNOCENCE 


A soul that shrinks not to behold 

A daisy with the sunshine scrolled; 

A heart that beats in kind replies 

To first glance of a stranger's eyes; 

A spirit through whose quiet sleep 

An ugly phantom dare not creep; 

A soul that sees the sparrow’s flight 

Nor dreams its fall from skiey height; 

Clear eyes that glisten when they see 

The lightning’s jasmine revelry ; 

A spirit star cast on the sod, 

Sweet with the parting kiss of God. 
REGINA MaAcNasoe Coney. 
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That Scarlet Sameness... 


E. M. ALMEDINGEN 


lavishly draped in crimson, a few portraits of the 

“Red” apostles hung on the wall behind it, the 
eternally repeated type of speakers—wild of gesture and 
fiery of eye, occasionally untidy in their clothes, in- 
variably clipped sentences flung at their audiences like 
tiny balls of brimstone and fire, always the same hurriedly 
passed and generally misunderstood resolutions, the pecu- 
liar shuffle of feet, when voices, as yet unaccustomed to 
the tune and obviously untrained to sing in harmony, 
shriek the “International” down the commonly dusty 
walls of some hired unlovely auditorium, and, at the end, 
when the heated meeting is over, and a grateful wave of 
fresh air rushes through the opened doors, always that 
curious sense of something unreached and someting wasted 
both on the part of the speakers and of their audiences. 

In Czechoslovakia and in the towns of the outer East, 
in the austere environment of Scandinavian lands, Berlin 
and Budapest and Vienna, Paris, Milan, London and, sur- 
reptitiously so, in Madrid and even in Rome, it becomes 
difficult to localize the Communist meetings. The eternal 
scarlet sameness everywhere. The utterly clichéd stage 
setting, the threadbare, worn slogans, the stereotyped ges- 
tures, the unvaried mood of the speakers. All strike the 
same note. 

Esthetically speaking, it would be useless to consider 
these meetings in their political light. For obviously, an 
esthete, true to his calling, should have no concern with 
politics. But Communism has, so far, not outgrown the 
shrieking gesturing stage of “ much-ado-about-nothing.” 
As a purely political party, it still is in its embryo stage, 
with the exception of Russia, where, after all, Commun- 
ism, as such, has given place to purely Oriental autocracy 
since the accession of Stalin. And even before that, 
“ Sovietism ” was something entirely different from Com- 
munism proper. Meum tuum est et tuum meum est is 
the gospel of equal distribution and distributed equality. 
Tuum meum est, sed meum tuum non est—so eloquently 
practised by Moscow, is a generous adaptation of high- 
way practices on a national scale. 

But, throwing politics aside altogether, there is some- 
thing to be said for the rhetorical ebullitions on “ Red” 
platforms. A psychologist should not scorn them. They 
repay study. Any sanely-balanced man or woman would 
find in them something to ponder about. The word-and- 
gesture war is no less important than the gun-and-gas 
battling. A “Red” meeting, once attended, is hardly 
ever forgotten. Mercifully, it kindles humor in most 
people. And an artist is struck by the utterly unesthetic 
sameness, by the lack of blended lights and shadows, by 
the glaringly displayed indifference to the arrangements 
of most commonplace details of stage. Such is the uni- 
versally adopted program: rostrum—red; portraits— 


\ LWAYS the same hastily constructed rostrum, 


Marx, Liebknecht, Lenin (Trotzky is definitely in the 
background), sometimes one or two locally acclaimed 


torch-bearers ; music—Marseillaise and the International; 
speeches—abolition of class and capital, general world- 
leveling and for the more advanced areas, class war and 
God war. (The latter usually avoided in England.) 
Finally (but this point has not yet become general— 
probably out of regard for the retarded intelligence of 
some audiences) the moss-cradled dicta of Commun- 
istic metaphysicians about the prevalence of matter and 
the non-existence of things spiritual. To a mere on- 
looker, this last point is by far the most interesting, pos- 
sibly on account of the rare absurdities uttered. 

The routine of listening is again unvaried. Plaudits 
are welcomed, if not palpably encouraged. Taciturn 
indifference is frowned upon. Any uttered protest is 
dealt with promptly. Freedom of spoken judgment is 
penalized by forced exit. In England the watchful ushers 
exercise a certain amount of politeness. You are asked 
either to withdraw your protest or to leave the hall. 
Violence is avoided, since there are keen-eyed constables 
usually hovering round the building and it is a curious 
fact that, at their meetings at least, the minority-move- 
ment leaders are anxious not to get entangled into any 
kind of publicly shared brawl. Elsewhere in Europe, 
where citizenry is far less vigilantly police-cared, methods 
for dealing with noisy protestants are far simpler. You 
are not asked to leave. You are just chucked out. They 
did that in Milan in 1922—before Mussolini came. 

Hence, once your conscience, political or otherwise, 
does not allow you to applaud hypocritically, you have to 
keep quiet, if you want to sit through the meeting. Gen- 
erally speaking, people whose eyes and hands are apt to 
betray their true feelings, would do well to keep away 
from these meetings. For the “ Reds” have marvelously 
keen memories. Once an offender, always an offender 
with them and they have good working methods whereby 
doors are barred against all undesired visitors. 

And, again, it is far from easy to gain access, however 
innocently you may ask for it. A closed-door meeting 
is held to afford opportunities for airing views which 
never find their way into print and are seldom pro- 
pounded from, say, a Hyde Park platform. The same- 
ness of environment, the unchanged program of speech 
points, the entire “show,” so to speak, does not indeed 
warrant such zealous secrecy. Something else does. And 
yet again this “ something else” seldom, if ever, varies, 
and in this, probably, lies the chief reason for secrecy. 
And at a delegates’ meeting you can become aware of it. 

They fling their scarlet gauntlets off, so to speak. They 
talk honestly—although they deliver their speeches in 
such a muddled way that it is hard to tell black from 
white. They make admissions, which avowedly are for 
their kind alone. And, during the year just passed, these 
admissions always struck one and the same note. 

“We want to abolish capital, but have we so far real- 
ized the dignified worth of labor?” 
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“We want to destroy in order to build because we 
clamor and that justly, for equality all the world over— 
but shall we have the wherewithal to build when we have 
destroyed and shall we reverence equality when we have 
established it?” 

And one more such, flung from the shaky rostrum of 
a tawdry hall in a London slum: 

“We always say we mean to pass from words into 
action. But do we ever mean the words we utter and 
shall we be ready to cope with action when the moment 
arrives?” 

I could quote these indefinitely—were it not for the 
keynote of appalling sameness. This is no cry of defeat. 
The latter may be won after battle, not before it. This is 
no admission of unableness—but simply of utter unpre- 
paredness and, to a certain bitter measure, of wasted time 
behind them. 

A few months ago in a small Hungarian town I man- 
aged to get in for one of those meetings, where reports 
from different minority branches were being read by the 
speakers in curiously flat voices. Their very gestures 
were so spiritless, it was easy to surmise that the high- 
colored language of the reports carried little, if any, 
conviction for them. Towards the end, one of the speak- 
ers rose and shouted: 

“Tt is always, always the same! Victory and triumph 
approaching! How often have we not heard of them? 
But is there any sign of victory? Comrades—lI appeal to 
you! We all waste our energy on speeches and our 
precious working hours on these meetings. And what 
do we gain? Where is the world revolution? In Eng- 
land? Or the United States? Or France? Or Italy?” 

‘In Russia!” someone from the audience tried to add 
a cheerful touch, but the speaker’s eyes put him to shame. 

“Oh, Russia! ”—the shrug which followed the word 
was too eloquent to admit of any more detailed reply. 

And they dispersed in the manner of those about to 
attend a heart-rending funeral. Outside, an obvious vet- 
eran of Bela Kun’s following loitered disconsolately. 

“ Why not try and do something?” someone suggested. 

“Do?” sneered the scarred-faced veteran. ‘“ What 
were we trained to do except violence? It has served our 
ends well, has it not? And now they regale us with 
speeches—always the same, always futile.” 

He marched off—his face a study of infinite contempt. 

“Always the same!” A pathetically forced admission, 
but whoever has attended those “ secret ” meetings knows 
that it rings true. Sameness suggests sterility. In the 
world ocean of action it remains a shit-in pool, stagnant 
water and weeds in ruthless abundance. 

And there is another significant detail. All and any 
mention of Russia’s achievement is received with any- 
thing but enthusiasm. (This, of course, again in strictest 
privacy. Publicly they go on quoting the Russian ex- 
ample out of some freakish esprit-de-corps sense.) Cre- 
dulity of yesterday seems like an unpaid bank overdraft 
which may not be increased and is best forgotten. Some 
of the speakers boast of being utterly in the dark where 
the most recent developments of Russia's policy are con- 
cerned. They appear insulted when anyone suggests that 
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Stalin is a friend of theirs as much as Lenin was. They 
show more than indifference at the news of Trotzky’s 
disgrace and they seem slightly more than unwilling to 
discuss all further potentialities of the Soviet. They 
blankly refuse to discuss them and there are some who 
would not protest were Lenin’s own portrait to disappear 
from their red-draped walls. And yet Russia was, and 
should be still, their most cherished trump card and Rus- 
sia’s “ example” should stir them on to further unfold- 
ings and achievements. It does not. And this is the 
truth gathered from many an hour of observation. 

Last first of May came and went rather wiltedly in 
England, with more than usually violent outbursts in 
Berlin, Warsaw and Bombay and elsewhere. They have 
counted their triumphs in street casualties, in smashed 
shop windows and damaged telegraph posts. Reports of 
these were broadcast throughout the minority world cen- 
ters. The usual stage-setting was once more in evidence. 
The scarlet-draped rostrum, the gesturing speakers, un- 
tidy of hair and wild of eye, the reports read and left 
pathetically undiscussed, the rapidly worded resolutions 
of cheer and courage, suggested and passed always “ un- 
animously,” and spiritless with an equal unanimity. The 
firebrand of England’s minorists, Saklatvala, is at present 
in India and will be away for some time, but it is doubt- 
ful if even he could kindle the fiery smouldering embers 
into an honest red flame. 

Esthetically, it stirs one to pity, this maddening same- 
ness of word, of outlook, of environment and of plat- 
form detail. Politically, it strikes one as a singular proof 
that for all the violence still being displayed here and 
there, the minority movement is growing conscious that 
its goal is now further away from its reach than, say, 
some ten and even twelve years back, when the suddenly 
expanded Soviet example woke their sense of wonder 
and prompted them to win some similar achievement. But 
it seems as though the Moscow yeast had grown stale 
without having leavened a wider area than the old Rus- 
sian Empire had been. 

And so it goes on—the unvaried scarlet-hued parapher- 
nalia. Always the same hastily constructed rostrum, 
lavishly draped in crimson (for in England, at least, red 
bunting can be bought at the 3d. and 6d. stores!), the 
eternally repeated type of speakers, the unvaried clipped 
and slurred sentences, the hurried resolutions and the 
fatigued and obviously baffled audiences. And _ the 
puzzled realization of admittedly wasted hours, or cardi- 
nal problems scorned and rejected before they were 
grasped. “ We want to abolish capital, but have we so 
far realized the dignified worth of labor?” 


INVITATION 


A little house that’s terraced, 

And shrinking back, and sprawling; 
It ought to be embarrassed 

When anyone comes calling. 


But when the door is sighted, 
If you are contemplating 
A call, you'll be delighted 
To see the smile that’s waiting. 
NorBERT ENGELS. 
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So and Not So 


Ricuarp A. MutrKowskI!, Pu.D. 


O many things he learned in his youth about man 
were not so; therefore he threw religion and phi- 
losophy overboard and now believes only in science. 

In Sunday School he had learned that God created the 
world in six days, and man on the last of these; and when 
he later learned of fossils and stratification, he at once 
discredited the entire Bible account, without inquiring if 
the Scriptural day is a literal day of twenty-four hours 
or a period of time. He was told of Noah’s flood, and 
because some scientist said that the physical evidences of 
that flood were not very obvious, he grew angry and 
decided to believe nothing that was contained in the 
sacred books. 

So he shed his faith in the Scriptures, and since his 
prior training had stressed the sufficiency of the Bible 
as a rule in faith, he logically shed his entire religion. 
Whatever faith he may have, he now calls “ scientific,” 
because “ science deals only with things that are explain- 
able and demonstrable.” “And measurable,” he some- 
times adds with less caution. 

In his new sophistication he denies the “ miracle ” of cre- 
ation, but achieves the greater miracle of believing in a 
self-creating universe. He derides the belief in pro- 
tective angels, but strangely believes in the protection of 
charms. He ridicules the story that Jonah was caught 
and later spewed forth by a fish, but believes implicitly 
that a fish produced the human race in the course of 
evolution. That a God could come to earth and become 
Man, seems to him wholly incomprehensible and worthy 
of a stultified and superstitious mind; but that man could 
be God, or at least an integral part of a pantheistic God, 
he asserts with monistic dogmatism. The idea of a Di- 
vine, omniscient and eternal Intelligence which maintains 
order in the universe seems childish to him; but the idea 
of a universe ruled by blind chance is acceptable, because 
somebody has called that idea “ scientific.” 

In fact, the label “ scientific’ holds a strange and fas- 
cinating lure for him; stamp an idea with the word and 
he accepts it without much question. He overlooks the 
vast and vital difference between the statements of scien- 
tists and the imputations of the sciolists. It is only the 
latter who are reckless with the imprint “ scientific ” for 
all their ideas. Yet even a fool may use the word and 
tag his foolish ideas with the label; only that act does 
not really invest them with any scientific value. 

Yet our friend considers himself oh-so-scientific, be- 
cause, as he says, science deals with certainties. He seems 
quite naively unaware of the fact that so many certainties 
of today were uncertainties yesterday, and may be uncer- 
tainties tomorrow. For the one peculiar and singularly 
certain thing about science is that there are no certainties 
at all; the very findings that are emphasized today and 
accepted with implicit faith may be scorned by tomorrow. 
As put rather caustically by one critic, “ Science is the 
accepted ignorance of today.” 





Nor does science, strictly speaking, deal with demon- 
strable or tangible realities. In every phase of science a 
small amount of investigation shows that behind the mate- 
rial or tangible realities there exist certain immaterials 
or intangibles which none the less are very real. Behind 
the physical the scientist always finds the metaphysical. 

Consider the sma!'est unit of matter, the atom. The 
atom is composed of a central proton and electrons mov- 
ing in definite orbits around it, much like a central sun 
with its ancillary planets. These electrons are stated to 
be electrical charges and unbelievably small in size; so 
small, indeed, that if the atom were enlarged to the size 
of the earth the electrical charges would still be tiny and 
scarcely perceptible points in space. This is interpreted 
as meaning that matter is virtually non-existent. 

Yet these electrical charges are in everlasting notion. 
Motion then is the beginning and end of so-called matter. 
But whence the motion? What imparted the motion to 
the electrical charges? By what cause are the protons 
positively, and electrons negatively charged? Whence 
the specificity of the various atoms or elements, ninety- 
four of them, each with its central proton and definite 
number of planet-like electrons? Whence the inherent 
qualities of these atoms that enables them to enter into 
endless combination with one another, and then re-dis- 
solve themselves, resuming their original quality in unim- 
paired condition? In every phase noted in the foregoing 
questions the physicist deals with intangibles, with forces 
he can only postulate and rarely demonstrate. 

Or consider living things. Or better still, a specific 
quality of living things, the ability to reproduce, of kind 
begetting kind. The fact that children resemble their 
parents is stated to be due to the makeup of certain cell 
contents, called the chromosomes. These are the bearers 
of hereditary characters. The chromosomes themselves 
are made up of smaller units, the genes, each of which 
carries one or more qualities of the individual. Essentially 
the genes are chemical packets which contain a something 
in their chemical constitution that expresses itself in the 
offspring. 

What this chemical constitution may be is entirely 
problematical. Yet the chemical packets have the ability 
to go through a tremendous number of tremendously 
complex changes. But unlike the non-living chemicals of 
the non-living world, they can reverse these changes, 
reconstitute themselves or rearrange themselves, and then 
pass on a portion of themselves to constitute another in- 
dividual, this latter individual participating in the powers 
of the parent packet. What is it in the quality of that 
packet of chemicals that permits it to go through such a 
definite cycle of changes? What property requires each 
chemical packet to go through a foreordained cycle of 
changes, regardless of attempts to interfere with the 
cycle? 

It is easy enough to talk glibly of inherent qualities of 
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the chemicals in the packet, but such an explanation does 
not explain. It dodges the issue with a synonym. It is 
no more an explanation than the instance of the student 
who asked his professor: “ Do we know why leaves are 
green in the summer and red in the autumn?” and re- 
ceived the answer, “Oh, yes, we know all about that. 
You see, my boy, in the summer time the leaves are filled 
with chlorophyll and in the fall with xanthophyll.” Those 
with classical training will appreciate the foregoing; for 
others it may be noted that chlorophyll means “ leaf 
green” and xanthophyll “leaf red.” 

There is gravity. Recently we learn that gravitation 
is electro-magnetism. Now, we know that electricity and 
magnetism are inseparable. Wherever there is electricity 
there is magnetism; wherever there is magnetism there 
is electricity. Now if anyone will explain what this twin 
force or substance is really composed of we will get 
somewhere. Similarly, as regards the ether of space 
which scientists are forced to postulate in order to explain 
certain physical phenomena. And since this postulated 
and perhaps non-existent ether cannot be demonstrated, 
half the physicists in the world do not believe in its ex- 
istence at all. The other half asserts its probable exist- 
ence, 

Amusingly, the whole evolutionary speculation in which 
our friend places so much faith, deals with non-measur- 
able phenomena. For all that matters, can one measure a 
thought,—its length, its breadth, its depth, its potency? 
Yet everyone knows that thoughts are real and that they 
can be terribly potent. Can pain be measured? Can one 
see it, weigh it? Yet we recognize pain through certain 
manifestations. Similarly, can one measure evolution? 
Can we measure how big a variation, a mutation, is going 
to be? No, we cannot. We have nothing but compara- 
tive means of judging if a variation is big or little, if it 
is temporary or permanent, if it is profound or super- 
ficial. When anyone says that one species has evolved 
further than another he can show this only by a com- 
parison, whose basis may not even be accepted by others. 
And is this measurement a scientific one,—that is, a 
measurement determined by exact instruments? It is 
not. It is a measurement that lies purely in the mind of 
the evolutionist ! 

In other words, our sceptical friend insists that only 
that can be accepted which can be proved by scientific 
measurement, and then places credence in a non-measur- 
able theory based on non-measurable proofs and non- 
measurable explanations. Curiously, he seems unaware 
that he has shifted his standpoint from the real to the 
unreal, from the demonstrable to the purely speculative. 

The fact is that every scientist who deals with sup- 
posedly material and demonstrable things, very quickly 
finds himself confronted with immaterial and undemon- 
strable “‘ forces,” most of which he must postulate. But 
postulate he must; or otherwise he will be unable to 
explain the simplest phenomenon. In fact, in most every 
explanation he makes, a scientist is something of a liar. 
That sounds anomalous, but, nevertheless, is true. 
Indeed, every person who has something to do with teach- 
This is simply in the 


ing is also something of a liar. 
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nature of teaching. The more elementary the teaching 
the greater, so to speak, the lies of the teacher. 

Now I do not mean that a teacher wilfully misrepre- 
sents or tells a falsehood, but that for pedagogical pur- 
poses the teacher withholds a portion of the truth. If in 
any subject the whole truth were told at once, the teach- 
er’s task as well as that of the pupil would be insurmount- 
able. For primarily the teacher, and particularly the 
teacher of science, deals with things that are none too 
certain. Secondly, at the bottom of each scientific phe- 
nomenon lie so many direct contradictions and exceptions 
that, if they were mentioned at all, the initial concept 
received by the student would be utterly vague or fogged. 
So perforce the teacher, and scientists are teachers, arbi- 
trarily and consciously “ moulds ” the truth for the benefit 
of the student. It is in this sense that all teachers and 
scientists are “liars,” because they can never tell the 
whole truth. They are bound by so many assumptions 
and postulates that the so-called certainties they deal with 
are really very uncertain. The most elementary scien- 
tific statement is at bottom nothing more than a summa- 
tion of many uncertainties which for the moment we 
believe as certainties. 

All this does not hamper our trustful friend in the least. 
His inconsistencies have been pointed out to him; but his 
trusting belief in the adequacy of Science remains un- 
shaken. But his crowning conceit is that he accepts 
inductive and deductive reasoning for the field of science, 
yet denies the conclusions reached by the same methods 
in the field of theology. Truly, the mind of our “scien- 
tific” friend is very wondrous! 


Sociology 





Catholic Centers and Business 
Management 
Epwarp F. Garescue, S.J. 


URING the past ten years, I have published many 

articles in these pages and elsewhere, and given 
many lectures and addresses, on the need of Catholic 
centers to provide for our young folk the recreation 
and sociability which they need, under Catholic auspices. 
These remarks have borne fruit in varying degrees and 
under varying circumstances. In some cases public opin- 
ion has been stirred to the extent that a campaign was set 
on foot and a building erected in a comparatively short 
time. In other cases the seed has lain in the earth during 
many Springs and many harvests before it has grown up 
into accomplishment. In some instances, no appreciable 
result could be discerned of the suggestions given. 

Where action was taken, it was because the conditions 
were more eloquent of the need than the voice of any 
speaker. This was no doubt one of the reasons why in so 
many instances the whole enterprise was kept so entirely 
in the hands of local workers, with so very little inquiry 
about previous experiences in other places, so little 
scrutiny of the reasons for the good or ill success which 
was reported from other cities. 
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We politely but very firmly disclaim any responsibility 
for this attitude of local sufficiency which has manifested 
itself in some instances, where quite large enterprises were 
undertaken for our young folk and large buildings erec- 
ted. In every talk or series of talks on the subject, and in 
many articles still to be seen in cold and unchanging 
print, we have emphasized that, though the motives for 
establishing Catholic centers and conducting them are far 
above any mere business arrangements, still from the side 
of their practical success the business element is all-im- 
portant. These centers touch on their material side many 
problems of business management. They supply, many 
of them, food and lodging for a price. They purvey en- 
tertainment in competition with the commercialized en- 
tertainments so highly developed in our time. And they 
stand or fall on their material side by the ordinary prin- 
ciples of business practice and method. 

Now one of the fundamental principles of business is, 
as any one can see, that the whole situation of things be 
studied from a business standpoint before heavy risks 
are run or large investments are made. The practical 
business man surveys his field before he enters into com- 
petition with existing firms of the same type as that which 
he is planning. He ascertains, as completely and as ac- 
curately as possible, what is the demand, and for what, 
and how far that demand is already being met by exist- 
ing sources of supply. He calculates his probable costs 
and overhead and estimates the annual depreciation of his 
new plant and the sum needed for repairs and new equip- 
ment. He seeks to learn the experiences of others in the 
same field, and he would blame himself and feel ashamed 
of his lack of business acumen if he allowed himself to 
duplicate the very mistakes into which others had fallen, 
when, by inquiring as to their experience, he could have 
avoided their errors. 

Once entered into business, he does everything possible 
to give a maximum of service and satisfaction at a mini- 
mum of expenditure. He studies methods of greater effi- 
ciency. He gets in touch with others in the same business, 
attends their conventions and talks with them on mutual 
problems. If he can, he forms mergers and combina- 
tions with the view of cutting down useless costs, increas- 
ing production and efficiency, and eliminating such compe- 
tition as raises prices and lowers good will. 

Such a man, in modern times, does not think of econ- 
omizing by paying his employes less; rather he is on the 
lookout for men who can stand responsibility, and he 
realizes that the same man at twenty thousand dollars a 
year will often do twice as well as if he were getting ten 
thousand, with a vastly greater profit, proportionately, for 
his employer’s firm than for himself. Finally, his great 
effort is to give the right service at the right price—the 
one condition on which he can hold and increase his 
patronage. He expends large sums on advertising, on 
“ literature,”’ sends a small army of salesmen broadcast to 
get orders. But he takes yet more pains that the patron 
shall be so pleased with quality and price that his patron- 
age may become permanent. 

Add to this that the modern business man is well aware 
of the value of names and trade marks. He makes one 
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name, one symbol, one slogan bloom forth like a bright 
colored weed on every fence in the land. He blazons it 
on every barn he can, sets it in street cars everywhere, 
until the public mind or fancy is saturated with that one 
name and slogan. Then, wherever the restless popula- 
tion wander, they call for that product. It saves them any 
worry or concern about quality or purity or service. Be 
it oil or oleomargarine, crackers or crank cases the people 
think and buy by trade names and trade reputations. 

To apply these principles to Catholic centers from their 
business side is easy, and very illuminating. . . . It ex- 
plains, succinctly, why too many of these centers have 
fallen on hard days. So long as they observe these prin- 
ciples of good business, they prosper. If they languish 
and fail it is because, and in proportion as, they have dis- 
regarded and violated them. 

When a group of Catholic men, or women, or men and 
women, first set themselves to provide a Catholic cen- 
ter, they should begin as the good business man begins, 
with a careful survey of the existing situation. Facts are 
most inexorable things, and have to be discovered and al- 
lowed for, or no good will and fine intentions can prevail 
against them. The number of people who can be ex- 
pected to patronize the center, the facilities they need, the 
prices they can and will pay, the people who can be ex- 
pected to help, the competition which already exists, the 
similar enterprises which have succeeded or failed and 
why, the special needs of groups and neighborhoods, in a 
word the whole preexisting situation, so far as it is likely 
to affect the new enterprise from its business side, all 
these things have to be studied adequately. 

Then, the plans which are made ought to be the careful 
answer to the situation thus discovered. It is nearly as 
ruinous from a business standpoint to put up the wrong 
sort of building for a Catholic center as it would be to 
put up the wrong sort of hotel. In fact, the two enter- 
prises have much in common. The points of contact will 
readily appear if one considers that the purveying of food, 
lodging, sociability, are the business of both. The Cath- 
olic center has more points of contact with its patrons, 
even, than has the hotel. It has more various elements of 
expense than many hotels, and a smaller circle of patrons. 
Hence it may be said to need even more careful adaptation 
to its clientele, more cautious planning and more close and 
skilful management than many hotels require. 

The survey made, the plans adequately conceived and 
perfected, the building put up and furnished, there still 
remains the heavy problem of management and service. 
Without pointing to any particular instance, let us say 
that of all the reasons for the business failure of Catholic 
centers the lack of skilled, competent management, and the 
accompanying lack of service are well towards the front. 
Sometimes the building, and a very expensive one, has 
been practically ready for occupancy before this supremely 
important question of who is to manage and direct it is 
answered. Yet if one had to choose between a very simple 
and even poor building with excellent management and a 
palatial establishment with poor management, the former 
would be much more likely to succeed. 

Service, the giving to the people that which they need 
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and want, at the price which they are willing to pay, is 
the formula for business success. To offer them what they 
do not want, or to charge them a price which they will 
not pay, is the way to inevitable failure. People will come 
to the Catholic center because it is Catholic, and will 
remain good patrons, when they continuously get what 
they want, at a price they can afford to pay. But the 
name “Catholic” and the fact that a center is under 
Catholic auspices will not continue to draw the people 
without “service at a price they can pay.” 

Good business men work together, exchange ideas, and 
so must those who are responsible for Catholic centers. 
Where a group in one city has had long and sometimes 
trying experiences with a center and has learned just what 
should be done or be left undone, their experience should 
be shared generously. For another group in a nearby 
city may be just beginning a Catholic center there, and 
may be repeating, step by step, all the mistakes which the 
first group made, and which they now unavailingly regret. 

This is another reason why we need an organization 
which will really and effectively link together the exist- 
ing Catholic centers, and will encourage as well the pro- 
gress of this movement and its complete development. 
It would seem that no existing society or agency can ac- 
complish this task. While Catholic centers continue to 
multiply, dissociated and lonely, each repeating in its own 
locality the old mistakes of many that have preceded it in 
other localities, there is no apparent approach to better 
contact and understanding. Even the centers which have 
been sponsored by branches of the same society in differ- 
ent cities are often wofully ignorant of the affairs, the 
failures and successes, the valuable and illuminating ex- 
periences, of their sister buildings in other places. An or- 
ganization which will specialize on this one activity is re- 
qured by the laws of business and of common sense. Such 
an enterprise cannot for long be carried on successfully 
as a mere side line. 

Then, too, there is pitiful need for one name, one de- 
vice, one letter, if you will, to identify all these Catholic 
centers as members of a group, intent on the same general 
and important service. The young man or woman who is 
a member of the non-Catholic societies, which have so long 
held the field, need only remember one letter to have the 
clue to hospitality and service wherever they may wander. 
Let the young man or woman from New York go as far 
afield as San Francisco, and arrive in that other-coastal 
city without a friend in the place or any notion as to where 
to go or what to do. Let him or her approach any police- 
man with the inquiry, “ Where is the nearest ‘Y’?” The 
officer of the public safety will take one look, if his ear 
does not assure him, to discover the sex of the inquirer. 
Then, if it is a man, he will direct him at once to the 
nearest “ Y” for men; if a woman, to the “Y” for 
women. 

But what letter, or combination of letters, or what other 
clue or device under heaven can the Catholic young man 
or woman use to guide him or her to a Catholic center? 
Their names are as many as the leaves in Vallombrosa, 
and no mnemonic system ever framed would enable the 
One membership card in the 


memory to recall them. 
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“Y,” wherever issued, assures the wanderer of a welcome 
anywhere that a branch of that society is extant. This is 
good business. It is also common sense. No such en- 
terprise deserves to survive without both the one and the 
other. 

We have proposed, as a great corporate permanent en- 
terprise of the Catholic laity, a society, The American 
Young Men’s Association, which will have for one of its 
purposes the encouragement of these business principles 
and maxims of common sense. With some two hundred 
millions of dollars contributed by Catholics for buildings 
as centers for Catholic sociability, buildings which exist 
in large part on Catholic good will and are maintained as 
they were built by Catholic contributions, it would seem 
that what we have said is desperately timely. Some of 
these buildings are indeed conducted, we do not doubt, 
on the principles of good business policy which we have 
outlined. If others are not so conducted, their failure to 
prosper is not a private misfortune only. It is a loss, to 
the Church and to the commonweal, of the needed good 
they should and might accomplish. 


Education 
“Parents Are Not Free in This 
Matter” 
Pau L. BLAKE Ly, S.]. 
66 T a recent convention of the National Catholic 


’ 


Educational Association,” wrote Cardinal Hayes, 
Archbishop of New York, in his Pastoral Letter of 
August 4, “the slogan was ‘ Every Catholic Child in a 
Catholic School.’ Parents are not free in this matter. 
Their strict duty is to send their chidlren to the only school 
that can preserve the precious jewel of their Faith.” 

I have ventured to put some of His Eminence’s phrases 
in italics. After many years of contact with Catholic 
schools and with Catholic parents, I am still dumb (if that 
is possible) with amazement, and a certain chagrin, when 
I meet Catholics who have never heard that the duty to 
which Cardinal Hayes refers, is set forth with emphasis 
in the law of the Church. I meet them frequently; and I 
am not speaking of Catholics who are Catholics in name: 
only, but of practical Catholics. Themselves the product, 
in most instances, of the Catholic school, all their chil- 
dren, from the youngest who will go to the Sisters next 
month, to the oldest boy, lately registered at a Catholic 
medical school, have been, or shortly will be, entrusted 
to a Catholic school. They would not dream, these Cath- 
olic fathers and mothers, of choosing a non-Catholic in- 
stitution. In any influence so intimately affecting their- 
children as a school, they shrink from every spirit that is 
not thoroughly Catholic. Their Catholic instinct saves 
them in this, as in many other of life’s projects, and they 
obey a law of which they have never heard. 

For these Catholics and their children we need not fear. 
Their willing and joyous acceptance of God’s great gift 
of the Faith has bred in them a habit of thinking with the 
Church that will keep them safe. They are what we like 
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to designate “ old-fashioned Catholics”; and by that term 
we mean that although they may look with a certain 
dubiousness upon these new devotions, and other ways of 
serving God, which had no existence some thirty years 
ago when Father Mac ruled the parish, they will never 
be found wanting in their duties to God and their neigh- 
bor. But, like other old-fashioned things, they are not 
so numerous as they once were. The day of simple Faith 
is not passing; but the simple Faith, it may be, is passing 
from too many Catholics who have an automobile, and a 
bungalow for the summer. 

These have no Catholic instinct to save them. But they 
are still Catholics. 

It must be brought home to them that to send their chil- 
dren to some Catholic school, is, most emphatically, not a 
pious devotion, like taking off one’s hat when passing a 
church. They must be taught that it is a “strict duty” 
which, neglected, renders them liable to another old- 
fashioned thing, to wit, hell fire. Then, it may be, they 
will consent, albeit grudgingly, to obey the Church’s posi- 
tive command in this matter. 

I may speak as one foolish, but I cannot help thinking 
that all of us, priests as well as the educated laity, have 
been far too mealy-mouthed about this obligation. As a 
matter of fact, it rests, ultimately, upon the natural law. 
The Canons merely restate the duty, and enjoin the estab- 
lishment of certain means which facilitate its performance. 
It is not, therefore, an ecclesiastical precept which can be 
wholly abolished, or so attenuated that to abolish it alto- 
gether would be the more honest course. Ten centuries 
hence the law which imposes upon parents the duty of 
caring for the physical, mental, and religious welfare of 
their children, will be as mandatory as it is today, and as 
peremptory as it was ten centuries ago. No one can 
change an obligation rooted in the natural law. 

It is true, of course, that means to an end may change. 
Ten centuries hence, time may hang so heavily on their 
hands that out of sheer ennui parents will fall to in- 
structing their children in religion and morals. But that 
ennui, that world-weariness, afflicts no parent that I know 
in this day of stress and strain and struggle. I can name 
off-hand a dozen Catholic parents well equipped for the 
task of teaching their children; and by “ teaching” I do 
not mean an occasional pious remark that it is good to say 
one’s prayers and to go to Mass on Sunday, but a 
thorough training in the Catholic religion, its principles, 
its precepts and its history. But I simply am unable to 
name a dozen Catholic parents who, in addition to the 
teacher’s gift, have the leisure which the exercise of this 
gift imperatively demands. Every Catholic father and 
mother must teach religion by example; that is the best 
sort of teaching, in one sense; and also by the word 
dropped in season that later on will flourish unto life 
everlasting. But this is not, ordinarily, sufficient, and, as 
the world now wags, the number of Catholic parents who 
can give their children that thorough training in re- 
ligion, demanded by the Canons, and never so necessary 
as in this day of alluring paganism, is infinitesimally 
small. It is even smaller, in my judgment, than the num- 
ber of parents able to teach their children reading, writ- 
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ing and arithmetic, with enough spelling to save their 
academic souls from utter damnation. And that number 
is so inconsiderable that the State has set up schools to 
do for the children what parents are unable to do for 
them. 

I believe it was Theodore Roosevelt who said that those 
men who prate on all occasions of the beauty of wor- 
shiping Almighty God in God’s cathedral under the 
pines and the blue dome, as contrasted with worshiping 
Him in a stuffy church, rarely worship Him anywhere. 
My experience inclines me to believe that those parents 
who assert that they can teach their child at home all he 
needs to know of religion, are fated to become the 
fathers and mothers of a religious illiterate. If, in addi- 
tion to this fabled, almost non-existent home training, 
the child is subjected to the influences of a school which 
deliberately ignores religion, and of a college in which 
half of the professors sneer at religion, and most of the 
others consider it a matter of no real importance in life; 
then, short of a moral miracle, he will become an apostle 
of irreligion., 

There are exceptions, I willingly grant, just as there 
were three exceptions when some young men on a certain 
occasion many years ago were thrown into a fiery furnace. 
But the father who through ignorance or obstinacy, de- 
clines to give his children, I do not say the advantages, 
but the morally necessary training which only the Catholic 
school can supply, sins grievously against a “ strict duty.”’ 
He cannot salve his conscience with the reflection that 
his son or his daughter will come under the influence of 
a Newman Club at college, or of some Catholic teacher 
in a non-Catholic school, and in this manner acquire a 
Catholic mind, a Catholic heart, a Catholic conscience, 
and a Catholic’s hope of success in this world and in the 
world to come. 

We Catholics, I repeat, have been far too reticent in 
this all-important matter. Upon the maintenance of 
Catholic school, depend, humanly speaking, the future 
of the Catholic Church in this country, and the survival 
of at least some remnants of Christianity in our legal 
codes and in our public life. To rely upon miracles, in- 
stead of using the means at our disposal, is to tempt 
God. Let us have more warnings such as have been given 
utterance by the Cardinal, the Archbishop of New York, 
and by others of our prelates. You and I may not need 
them, but thousands of new-issue Catholics need them 
sorely. 

Unless the duty of giving to every Catholic child a 
Catholic education is deeply impressed upon the Catholic 
conscience, thousands of our Catholic children will grow 
up in ignorance of the Faith. Furthermore, this Catholic 
conscience, as it grows weak and falls away from the 
proper concept of duty, will soon seek an excuse from 
the burden of founding and maintaining more and more 
Catholic schools to provide for our increasing needs. 
Should the clergy and the educated laity slacken for an 
instant in their loyalty to the Catholic school, be it kin- 
dergarten or university, how can the laity in general (of 
whom so many must greatly sacrifice to give) be ex- 
pected to build schools, to support them, to use them? 
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That slackening, we need not greatly fear. At least 
there are few signs of it at present, and many signs 
which indicate that Catholic loyalty to Catholic educa- 
tion was never more intelligent or more fervent. True 
Catholics of their own motion choose the Catholic school 
for the child. As for the ignorant, the weak-kneed, and 
the worldly, let us preach to them in season and out on 
the text supplied by Cardinal Hayes, “ Parents are not 
free in this matter. Their strict duty is to send their 
children to the only school that can preserve the jewel of 
their Faith.” The only school, morally speaking, which 
can give the Catholic child this protection is the Catholic 
school. 


With Scrip and Staff 


NE of the difficulties most felt by workers in the 

mission field, whether at home or abroad is the diffi- 
culty of reaching a common plan of action. Separated by 
physical obstacles, separated also by greatly diversified 
backgrounds of training and nationality, as well as by 
varying personal experience, missionaries even in the same 
general territory are hampered by conflicting views and 
measures, 

The annual Louvain mission congress, termed the 
“ Missiology Week,” helps to remedy this situation, in a 
very broad fashion. It is a clearing-house for the mis- 
sion experiences of the world. The treatment given to 
the general topic: “ The Obstacles to the Apostolate,” at 
this year’s congress, held at Louvain August 27-30, shows 
how wide is the scope of these conferences. Last year’s 
gathering was attended by 300, mostly missioners, repre- 
senting practically every nationality. As reported by the 
Fides Service, the program was as follows: 

Tuesday, August 27: Opening address by His Lordship Bishop 
Ladeuze, Rector of the University of Louvain; The Situation in 
China, by the Very Rev. Fr. Joseph Rutten, Superior General of 
the Scheut Fathers; The Situation in China, by Dom Pierre Ce- 
lestin Lou, of the Abbey of St. Andrew, Lophem-lez-Bruges; The 
Situation in Madagascar, by Father Dubois, S.J. In the evening 
there was a concert of native music. 

Wednesday, August 28: English Literature and Hinduism, by 
Fr. D’Souza, S.J.; The Aglipayan Schism, by Father Matthias 
Boonen, of the Mill Hill Fathers, London; The Philippines, by 
Father Van de Walle of the Scheut Fathers; Sionism, by Father 
Nicholas, of the Fathers of Sion. A banquet in the evening closed 
the program for the day. 

Thursday, August 29: The Situation in Regard to Islam, by 
Father J. Declerq, of Algiers; The Situation in Syria, by Father 
Henry Charles, S.J.; The Situation in Tunis by Father Guilcher 
of the African Missions of Lyons; Among the Cultivated Classes 
of Japan, by Father Overmans, S.J. 

Friday, August 30: Agricultural Pauperism in Cameroon, by 
Father Pichon, S.P.; Instability of African Populations, by Father 
Houben, C.S.S.R.; In the Congo Schools, by Brother Gabriel, of 
the Brothers of Charity of Ghent, Belgium. The sessions closed 
with the reading of communications. 

Dom Pierre Celestin Lou, scheduled as the third 
speaker, was the former Prime Minister of China, and 
is now a monk of the Abbey of St. Andrew, Belgium. 





HE Louvain gathering illustrates the practical im- 
portance of a Catholic school of higher learning for 
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the work of furthering not only the mission spirit, but for 
helping in the actual questions of the mission apostolate. 
In the same way, the need of Catholic universities in the 
different mission fields themselves is felt today as it has 
never been felt before. The front line of Western 
thought—whether for truth or for error—is moved out to 
the remotest East. 

Such a need, as applied to India, is eloquently expressed 
by the East Indian convert, Dr. H. C. E. Zacharias, in a 
recent number of his organ, the Week. Speaking of the 
“imperative need of a Catholic university,” he declares: 


If we Catholics believe—as we most certainly do—that truth is 
realizable and that our Catholic philosophy and theology realize it: 
we cannot leave things to indifferentists and agnostics, who are 
content to muddle through with pragmatic guesses, nor to mate- 
rialists and atheists, who are organizing the world apart from God, 
on the basis of their dogma of godlessness. The leaders of a 
people—the men of letters, artists, doctors, scientists, judges, teach- 
ers, officials—must be given the true philosophy of life, if the 
people itself is not to be led astray. The crisis through which the 
Occident is passing today is due to just this sort of misdirection 
which is rapidly landing the whole of that civilization in sheer 
anarchy. And not the Occident only. China has been standing 
on the brink: only just in time its present leaders seem to have 
realized that no polity can be built upon irreligion, but that it must 
needs base itself upon an authority which is not merely the might 
of brute force, but obliges in conscience, as a moral force. 

Is India in a different position? 

Dr. Zacharias draws a parallel between the need of a 
Catholic university in Austria and that of one in India, 
“ where already there exist three fully recognized univer- 
sities pledged to one or another religious world-view (two 
for Islam and one for Hinduism.” He continues: 

Why is it, that there at least we have not yet got a Catholic 
University, too? Of course we have got our Colleges, some twenty 
of them( and the work they are doing is beyond praise. Nobody 
can have a greater admiration for them and the profound (though 
of course not spectacular) influence they are wielding, than myself. 
They are breaking down anti-Catholic prejudices; they give all 
that the official system can provide in intellectual and moral train- 
ing; they have proved what Catholic educationalists are capable 
of. But one thing they are not and cannot be: an adequate substi- 
tute for a Catholic University. For our Catholic colleges are tied 
to the syllabus of the University to which they are affiliated; hence 
also to the non-Catholic and anti-Catholic bias of the text books 
prescribed and of the examiners prescribing them. That 
such is the case for history, is admitted on all sides. ‘ 

Surely no further proof is needed for the absolute and urgent 
necessity of a Catholic University in India, than this mortifying 
fact that we are precluded from teaching even in secular disciplines 
what the country really needs most, what we alone can give and 
what the country therefore has really a right to demand from us, 
as we have the duty of giving it. 

The advantage that such a university would possess 
from the international point of view is also dwelt upon: 

Why should not indologists of the caliber of Fathers Dandoy 
and Zimmermaan or an Indian philosopher like Father Johanns 
or a historian like Father Heras go lecturing to Louvain, Paris, 
Salzburg, Washington for a couple of years, and in return psychol- 
ogists, economists, botanists come to India for a like spell? Why 
should not Indians go to the Catholic Universities of Peking and 
Japan, and Far Eastern professors come to some of our colleges 
in India? 

The recent discovery of the ancient university of 
Nalanda at the present Patna prompts an American mis- 
sionary to dream of a modern Catholic university to equal 
Nalanda’s ancient glories. 
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HE latter has been quoted by me at some length, 
since his words as to the importance of Catholic uni- 

versities apply to this country as well. The views of an 
East Indian come as a side-light, so to speak, on matters 
too near at hand to impress us as they should. Another 
side-light is offered by the recent (1929) Bulletin (Vol- 
ume XXV, Special Number) issued by the University of 
St. Louis, entitled “ Publications of the Faculty and 
Graduate Students of St. Louis University in the Five 
Years, 1923-1927.” The list includes periodical articles 
as well as books. A casual count discovers 253 authors 
treating of 483 different subjects. Of the authors, 162 
are Jesuits, and 91 non-Jesuits. Of the latter group, the 
following are some of those in the lead, numerically: 

Goronwy O. Broun, Department of Internal Medicine: 21 ar- 
ticles. 

Inez Specking, Department of English: 6 books and 12 articles. 

L. R. Sante, Department of Radiology: 29 articles. 

Albert Kuntz, Department of Anatomy, 17 articles. 

Moyer S. Fleisher, Department of Bacteriology and Hygiene, 
16 articles. 

Alrick B. Hertzman, Department of Physiology, 20 articles. 

George Gellhorn, Department of Gynecology and Obstetrics, 16 


articles. 
Noxon Toomey, Department of Dermatology, 16 articles (in- 


cluding articles, poems, and studies in medical biography). 

Daniel A. Lord (57 publications), James B. Macelwane (40), 
and James J. Daly (28) lead in the former group. 

Similar compilations on the part of all our other Catholic 
universities will lead to interesting results. Catholic Year 


Book, kindly take notice! 





N exhibit of books by Notre Dame authors helped 
the public last spring to form a better perspective of 
N. D. U. and its work. Among the authors represented 
were: C.S.C.: Revs. Charles L. O’Donnell, P. J. Carroll, 
Thomas Lahey, P. E. Hebert, Thomas Crumley, Michael 
Quinlan, Nicholas Stoeffel, James Burns, John Cava- 
naugh, John A. Zahm. Also: Prof. Charles Phillips, 
K. K. Rockne, Prof. C. E. Manion, Prof. R. E. Greene, 
Prof. John Cooney, Prof. Lewis Carey, Father Delaunay, 
Hon. T. E. Howard, Father Maguire, Charles Warren 
Stoddard, John L. Heineman, Prof. E. J. Maurus, Prof. 
E. G. Mahin, J. P. McEvoy. 
The display was routed through many of the principal 
cities, and excited favorable comment. 





HE recent death, in Vancouver, B. C., of William 
Pigott, foremost Catholic citizen of Seattle and the 

State of Washington, reminds one of the old truism that 
the greatest books are written in deeds and not on paper. 
With his death passed out one more of the great pioneer 
type. Starting life as an iron worker, he ended it as 
millionaire: one of the kind, happily, who look on 
wealth as a trust for their neighbor and not as a mere ad- 
vantage for self. When the Ku Klux Klan raised its head 
in the State of Washington and sought to outlaw paro- 
chial schools, Mr. Pigott headed the Catholic defense com- 
mittee, and through well-earned prestige and power and 
his sagacious counsel proved a tower of strength in de- 
feating the measure. To the Sacred Heart Orphanage 
and to St. Paul’s Infants’ Home he contributed $125,000. 

THE PILGRIM. 
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Dramatics 


Some New Plays 


ELIZABETH JORDAN 


HIS is the month when New York’s leading the- 

atrical producers return from Europe and, standing 
in a circle of unimpressed newspaper reporters, chat 
about their productions for the new season. According 
to his own account, each producer has at least thirty or 
forty new plays ready for immediate production. Each 
has attended all the leading theaters in London, Paris, 
Berlin and Vienna and, he assures the press, has bought 
the American rights to everything worth while. The 
lists of plays he hands out are awe-inspiring. They fill 
columns in the newspapers. According to these lists, 
New York is to have by far the greatest theatrical season 
it has ever known. 

Gradually the thunder of these announcements dies 
away, and the productions begin. Throughout the com- 
ing season each producer will put on from two to half- 
a-dozen plays. The rest will be silence. The public may 
wonder what has become of all the other dramas that 
were so robustly announced, but the public will never 
know. Next year we will read equally impressive an- 
nouncements and lists, and get an equally small result in 
the final show-down. In short, if New York’s plays were 
half as amusing as New York’s producers are, we would 
all have a gorgeous time at the theaters. 

Lacking that ideal condition we are privileged to see 
this month the birth and death of many new plays and 
to observe, with concern, the character of the great ma- 
jority of the offerings. Those optimists who predicted 
that producers and public would weary of sex appeal in 
the drama, are experiencing a deep depression. There is 
more “ sex appeal” to each play in this month’s new of- 
ferings than we have ever had before in an output of the 
same size. 

Let me prove the statement. 

We have, to begin with, Mr. Belasco’s offering, “ It’s 
a Wise Child,” by Lawrence Johnson. In this so-called 
comedy a young girl, desiring to be free from an elderly 
fiance, tells him she is about to have a child, and there- 
upon, as the humor of the comedy develops, all her men 
friends are in turn accused of being the father of this 
imaginary infant. In the end she marries a man who is 
astute enough to realize that she has been lying. This 
appealing production promises to be one of the big suc- 
cesses of the new theatrical season. 

Not to be outdone by Mr. Belasco, Mr. William A. 
Brady has made a brief excursion to the theatrical sewers 
and returned with an offering entitled “ Now-a-days,” 
written by a playwright named Brash, and produced at 
the Forrest Theater. Mr. Brash’s characters are college 
youths given to slang and drink and excessively vulgar 
dialogue. One of his young men is lured to lust and a 


murder entanglement by a hectic siren in the play. There 
is a terrific struggle between Good and Evil, with Good 
kept firmly under foot up till the last possible moment ; 
and the play as a whole is supposed to throw a new head- 
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light on the perils by which the young of today are sur- 
rounded. 

Stimulated, perhaps, by the example of Mr. Belasco 
and Mr. Brady, Mr. Bernard Levy is giving us “ Bed- 
fellows,” at the Waldorf, and billing it as a farce comedy ; 
and Mr. William A. Grew has gone them all a few better 
with ‘“‘My Girl Friday” at the Republic—a play so 
frankly indecent that even the New York authorities 
actually considered suppressing or censoring it. In “ Bed- 
fellows” two married women secure divorces and each 
marries the other’s husband, discovering after a twenty- 
four-hour experiment, which is set forth in intimate 
satire, that the exchange has been a serious mistake. In 
“My Girl Friday ”—but there are limits to what one can 
discuss, though there are no limits at all to what the 
various characters say and do in the incredible perform- 
ance at the Republic. 

To America’s reviewer, “Freddy,” presented at the 
Lyceum Theater by Murray Phillips, was almost the 
worst shock of all. For some reason, and despite my ex- 
perience, I had formed the impression that “Freddy” was 
a clean, delightful comedy, and I went to see it expect- 
ing its refreshing and wholesome qualities to countract 
the mental dyspepsia caused by the other plays. “ Freddy,” 
however, proved to be a young man hotly pursued by an 
amorous married woman throughout the three acts of the 
comedy. To escape her he announced that he was living 
with another woman—an actress he had never seen, even 
on the stage. He went to the actress to ask her aid in this 
deception, which she whole-heartedly gave him. And the 
comedy of the piece, which is already a season success, 
lies in the highly successful efforts of this precious pair 
to convince the pursuing siren that Freddy has told the 
truth, ' 

All this sewage has one interesting element in common. 
The characters are never really guilty of the highly un- 
pleasant sins they are accused of, and in the artless view- 
point of the producers this fact is obviously supposed to 
whitewash the production and justify the indecencies 
of the various scenes. Indeed, the technique of the modern 
sex play is much the same as that employed some years 
ago by a certain novelist whose books had almost fabulous 
sales. This author’s invariable plot was the pursuit of 
an innocent maiden by an insistent villain, and the end 
of each chapter showed the lovely heroine in a situation 
of awful peril, described in the utmost detail. At the 
climax of each episode the author paused to point out, 
with equal detail, how wrong all this was, and how sinful 
the villain. These moral reflections give both the author 
and the villain time to take breath before starting a fresh 
pursuit ; and the atmosphere of the stories was considered 
so moral that they were recommended to the young. Our 
producers must have read the works of this master and 
grasped his philosophy, for the blackness of the accusa- 
tions against the average stage heroine in New York this 
month is equaled only by the whiteness of her soul. 

Is there a clean new play in town? There is—exactly 
one, as I recall it—“The Jade God,” written by William 
E. Barry from the novel by Allen Sullivan, and pre- 
sented by Ben Stein at the Cort Theater. The plot of 
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this melodrama is as old as drama itself. An English- 
man in India steals a jade image from an Indian temple 
and takes it back to his home in England. Immediately, 
misfortunes overtake him, culminating in his murder. It 
is assumed by his family and friends that the evil in- 
fluence of the jade god has brought about the tragedies 
that follow the theft, but the explanation at the end is 
much more plausible and artistic. It appears that the 
Indians who have followed the idol to England are not 
keepers of the Temple, burning with zeal to recover their 
treasure and restore him to his place, but thieves who 
know that one of the world’s most perfect jewels is con- 
cealed in the idol’s head. It is to get this jewel that they 
have murdered the Englishman, and they have been 
forced to leave the scene of their crime before they could 
find the idol. It is their repeated attempts to secure the 
idol, still concealed in the Englishman’s home, that pro- 
duce the thrills of the melodrama. The Barry-Sullivan 
plot is old, but its treatment is modern. The thrills one 
experiences are legitimate thrills, and there is a gratify- 
ing absence of the ghosts and creaking chains and door- 
opening-by-invisible-hands which accompany most of our 
melodramas. The authors throw in a love story, and there 
is a nice young Englishman who finally solves the mystery 
and captures the murderer, because he himself loves the 
daughter of the murdered man. 

There were suggestions of reconstructions in “The 
Jade God” the night I saw it, and the nice young English- 
man forgot some obviously new lines in the last act. But 
the play will please those who like a thriller, and it will 
be as a cup of cold water to those sickened by the moral 
miasma of the other August productions that are hold- 
ing the New York stage. 

Which brings me back to that moral miasma. There is 
considerable of it in Earl Carroll’s new revue, “The 
Sketch Book,” arranged by Eddie Cantor without the 
kind permission of Florenz Ziegfeld and featuring Will 
Mahoney, William Demarest, and that irresistible trio 
known as “ The Three Sailors.”” The scenes in which Mr. 
Mahoney and the three sailors appear are not only free 
from vulgarity but are among the most amusing offerings 
of the season, and there are other scenes—“ Writing the 
Song Hit,” “In a Grecian Garden” and “ Crashing the 
Golden Gates,” to mention only a few of them, which 
are beautiful and morally unobjectionable. But Mr. 
Carroll was caught napping in the little skit which shows 
the doctor calling for his monthly instalment on account, 
and the proud parents exclaiming, “.Three more pay- 
ments and the baby is ours!” That joke is as old as the 
plot of “ The Jade God.” Earl Carroll himself, looking 
noble and misunderstood, appears in a talking picture to 
comment on his entertainment, and the revue shows that 
he has spent a small fortune on it. But like the Shubert’s 
“ Night in Venice ” it contains many moments which out- 
rage taste and decency. 

All this being true, we still have with us “ Journey’s 
End.” So up with the hearts, and three cheers for the 
discovery that a clean play such as this is can still win 
from press and public tributes and success that not one 
of the sex plays can equal. 
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REVIEWS 


The Stormy Life of Mirabeau. By HENRY DE JoUVENAL. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.50. 

In spite of the almost uniformly faulty translation, this story 
of the “Hercules of the French Revolution” is not without in- 
terest as a new view, from the changed and changing angle of 
modern approach, of the stormy petrel which moves through the 
pages of M. de Jouvenal’s rehearsal of an old and somewhat 
familiar record. There is little new to be discovered in this 
biography; except it be the author’s appreciation of the highly 
dramatic character of his subject’s career and his vivid method of 
portraying in well unified episodes the tempestuous scenes of a 
stormy life. M. de Jouvenal is obviously partial, yet he is neither 
deafened by the thunder of Mirabeau’s eloquence nor blinded by 
the meteoric flash of his flaming spirit. Here are shown the two 
sides of the man and the shifting fortunes of his strange life. 
The storm that rages about his whole life bursts with an ominous 
threat of fury in the first page and rages throughout the entire 
account. The father’s pride over the birth of a son is offset by 
his keen regret for the physical deformities of the child. Already 
a prodigy at five years of age the young Mirabeau breasted the 
waves of opposition and strengthened himself to ride the tumul- 
tuous storm. His dual nature is marked as sharply as his disfigured 
countenance. After enduring four years imprisonment on account 
of his infatuation for Sophie de Monnier and almost losing his 
eyesight through his imagined love for her, he finds out when set 
free that he no longer cares for her. He excites the people to 
revolt and then tries to stem the flood that he had released. “ He 
shook old France from its basis,” as Carlyle said of him, “and 
held it toppling there.” He rose to the height of his power, but 
before he could control the stormy elements death claimed him. 
When all France seemed to depend on him, nature scored a 
triumph annd Mirabeau failed. In every page of this new 
biography there is evidence of struggle against opposition caused 
mostly by Mirabeau’s pride and absolute lack of self control. It 
is well called a stormy life. With this specific purpose the author 
views his subject and pictures him so vividly in a series of char- 
acteristic circumstances that one follows with interest and not 
a little excitement the adventures of a man who should not long 
escape the scrutiny of the ever-vigilant psychologists. F.S. P. 





The Church and War. By FRANzISKUS STRATMANN, O. P. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $2.25. 

Some anonymous translator has done a splendid service ior the 
world-peace movement among English speaking Catholics by mak- 
ing available in their language this study of the attitude of the 
Church towards warfare. It substantially reproduces the author’s 
original German work, and is a handbook with which everyone 
who has world peace at heart (and what Catholic has not?) 
and particularly statesmen and students of ethics, should be 
familiar. Succinctly but adequately war is analyzed in both its 
philosophical and theological aspects. The main thesis is that 
while not im se wrong, it is, when waged among Christian na- 
tions, at variance with the entire spirit of Christ. Emphasizing 
the fundamental principle that all who are baptized are members 
of the Mystical Body of Christ and that it is inconsistent for one 
member to be at discord with another, or interfere with its proper 
functioning of the whole body, Father Stratmann indicates the 
devastation that war brings even in the natural order to the 
foundation of the Mystical Body of Christ. In discussing the 
conditions which justify a war from the standard of Catholic 
morality, the author notes that theologians subsequent to St. 
Thomas tended to depart from the older Catholic traditions in 
the matter. He himself summarizes under ten headings what he 
considers the essential conditions for aggressive warfare. One 
is inclined to feel that, however much in sympathy with the 
author’s main thesis they may be, not all theologians or ethicians 
will be in agreement with the author on this point. The same 
will probably hold true with his attitude regarding the Crusades. 
Here he has followed the opinion of von Ruville, the historian, 
implying that objectively considered they could not be justified. 
After discussing the metaphysical and moral problem of warfare, 
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Father Stratmann examines the various theories of peace proposed 
in the past or now current, both outside and within the Church. 
The position of the Popes with regard to war is particularly well 
brought out. The volume closes with a telling chapter on patriot- 
ism and another on love of mankind, two virtues frequently abused 
in our day by propagandists with altogether false notions of what 
they really are. ™. & be 





America and Europe. By ALrrep ZIMMERN. New York: Ox- 


_ford University Press. $3.00. 


There are quite enough Oxford dons in the world and plenty 
of cosmopolitans, but it is not more rare than charming to find 
a man who is both. For when such a one sits down to write a 
book of important essays on a wide range of topics that are only 
subtly related, topics like The League of Nations, American 
Universities, The British Empire, Democracy, The Scholar in 
Public Affairs, and so on, he can bring to his work the culture 
and analytic insight of the one, and the humane catholicity and 
poise of the other. That is what makes anything Mr. Zimmern 
writes, worth reading. On the subject of education we expect to 
find him loyal to the medieval tradition, and he is. He deplores 
the fact that university executives in America are business men 
rather than scholars and regards our hectic pursuit of the Ph.D. 
as an “unmixed calamity.” “A country,” he writes, “in which a 
brilliant scholar and live teacher cannot reckon on getting a good 
university appointment unless he has first blunted his edge and 
narrowed his outlook and interests by a course of soul-destroying 
research, does not deserve and certainly will not obtain, an excess 
of first-rate material in the faculties of its institutions of higher 
learning.” That, we should expect from any Oxford or Cam- 
bridge don. But when he admits that our students are more 
grown-up, blessed with more initiative and zest, more progressive 
and more generally interesting than his own beloved “ under- 
grads,” he proves himself one don in a thousand; one who has 
lived long and open-mindedly outside his own little quad. This 
breadth of view he carries also to the field of political economy 
where as Deputy-Director of the International Institute of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation he studies the world aspects of national af- 
fairs. Writing, for example, on the modern British Empire, 
bound together by a rope of sand and drawing power of cohesion 
from the League of Nations, his essay though tinged perhaps with 
the optimism of a patriotic Englishman, is nonetheless a model of 
clarity and perspective. When he discusses in the title essay the 
mutual admiration that may exist some day between Europe and 
America, he uses italics to say, “ Your economic solution is not 
enough. The root of the matter is intellectual.” We constitute 
a New, that is a different World which cannot be judged by 
European standards any more than we can judge Europe’s by 
ours. The case he makes is illuminating and interesting, too, 
but when he concludes with, “No. Europe is not decadent. 
America is not barbarous,” clearly he should employ some qualify- 
ing phrase,—“ except in spots,” for instance. R. I. G. 


‘ 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Social and Economic Studies.—Chester Charlton McCown has 
added another volume to the many that have appeared in recent 
years on the relation of Christ and His teachings to social prob- 
lems. “The Genesis of the Social Gospel” (Knopf. $4.00.) 
is an attempt, according to the description of its sub-title, to ex- 
plore “the meaning of the ideals of Jesus in the light of their ante- 
cedents.” While the volume indicates much research, and the 
scholarship of the author, from an interpretive viewpoint there 
is much that is unsound in it. Abbé Lugan has given us a much 
simpler and sounder interpretation of almost the same problem 
without, as Professor McCown does, minimizing the value of any 
of Holy Writ, or questioning its validity. The author’s position 
that Christ has been traditionally understood altogether apart 
from the social ideals of the ancient Orient, and mostly in the 
light of an Hellenistic Christianity, as it developed out of the work 
of Paul and his fellows, is hardly scientific. There is no doubt 
that Christ had a social gospel, and that it has application to our 
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own times as well as to His, for the laws of justice and charity 
are eternal, but it is not to be found in an interpretation of His 
life or His teaching along the lines suggested by the present 
volume. 

In “Waste Not—Want Not” (Dorrance. $2.00), Scoville 
Hamlin makes a plea for the elimination of waste. With evi- 
dences all around of the disappearance not only at home but 
throughout the world, of many of our natural resources, it is 
the author’s contention that much less attention should be given 
to expansion, and that economists and sociologists should con- 
centrate more on stabilizing production. While one may be in 
sympathy with the author’s general thesis, many of his theories 
will not be approved of. At times his suggestions are radical, and 
the logical adoption of a policy of conserving human life and 
natural resources through predetermining the rate and character 
of their growth, as he advises, would in many instances prove 
hazardous, to say the least. Mr. Hamlin inveighs strongly against 
the bloc control that has established itself in the country, taking 
power out of the hands of the majority and entrusting it to a 
minority. He also discusses the usurpation of State prerogatives 
by the Federal Government; offers reflections on contemporary 
political and social questions, chiefly from an economic angle, such 
as Prohibition, and has a long discourse on the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment. His writing is frank and clear, and many of his argu- 
ments get weight from the facts wherewith he illustrates them. 





Marriage and Other Problems.—Those who accept as a 
fact man’s ape origin and who can see nothing further in our 
social order than a crass evolutionary development, will be ready 
to accept quite generally Edward Westermarck’s theories about 
the origin and scope and history of matrimony as outlined in his 
“Marriage” (New York: Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith. 
$1.50), though opposite schools of thought will naturally find 
plenty of obvious reasons for discarding many of them. While not 
precisely a miniature edition of Dr. Westermarck’s more copious 
history of the subject, much of the data there found is here re- 


printed. In view of his philosophy of marriage, it is not surpris-" 


ing that the author favors many of the contemporary practices 
which conservative thinkers look upon as absolutely destructive 
of the sacredness of marriage and social order. There is a good 
deal of speculation in the volume as to the why and wherefore 
of marriage rites and customs. Like many moderns the author 
fails to comprehend the distinction between ecclesiastical annul- 
ments and divorce. He is unscientific, too, in assuming that “ the 
dogma that marriage is a sacrament gradually developed in the 
Church.” 

Those to whom Faith and religion are realities will not be sur- 
prised that Reinhold Niebuhr found his ministry a failure and 
thought it more profitable to transfer to the field of education. 
With unquestioned ideals, he nevertheless lacked the authority of 
a mission and suffered from the dogmatic instability that comes 
from religious individualism. Eager to do good for his people, it 
is not surprising that he grew disheartened and cynical with neither 
Orders nor ritual to offset the temptation to cynicism. In “ Leaves 
from the Notebook of a Tamed Cynic” (Willett, Clark and Colby. 
$2.00), we hear him think aloud about many things associated 
with his ministry and about the Church, as he conceives it, and 
her shortcomings. Her services are barren; she lacks moral in- 
sight; she has become industrialized and commercialized. One 
pities the author to whom religion is but “a reaction of life’s 
mysteries and a reverence before the infinitudes of the universe.” 

Whoever plows through “Ex-Wife” (Jonathan Cape and 
Harrison Smith. $2.00) will not be surprised that its authoress 
prefers to remain anonymous. In. substance it represents the 
apotheosis of the creed of modern freedom for women. It is a 
glorification of adultery and other vices, whose narration a more 
Christian or conservative age would have recoiled from in horror, 
but which modern conventions have both popularized and justified 
as social progress. Professing to be the autobiography of Patricia, 
on: of the ex-wives, it is doubtless true in its broader aspects. 
Many of the incidents, however, are markedly overdrawn, and 
must of the characters are boring and too artificially sophisticated. 
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One single quiet domestic scene breaks the sordidness of a tale 
that has hardly any worth-while purpose. 





For the Philosopher’s Study.—In the field of philosophy Ideal- 
ism has always commanded attention; just recently the significance 
afforded it by Santayana, John Dewey, Bertrand Russell, R. F. A. 
Hoernle, and others, has given it a new prominence. In “A 
Philosophy of Ideals” (Holt. $2.00), Edgar Sheffield Brightman, 
Boston University, offers a study of the subject that will at least 
interest the student of the history of philosophy, particularly as it 
presents the outlook of the two schools of thought on the subject. 
The one, as the author states simply, holds that experience and 
nature are nothing more than brute facts capable, however, of 
man’s subjugation, and consequently of being utilized by him for 
ideal purposes; the other, that experience and nature derive their 
meaning, even their very existence, from their embodiment of 
ideals. It is this latter opinion that Professor Brightman himself 
adopts. By way of introducing his subject he offers a discussion 
of “ Mind” and “ Nature.” A final chapter inquires into some of 
the tasks confronting an idealistic philosophy. 

In 1901 Thomas Whittaker published “ The Neo-Platonists” 
(Macmillan), a study in the history of Hellenism. In 1918 a 
second edition of the volume was issued, including a supplement 
on the commentary of Proclus and an essay on Agnosticism. A 
reprint of this enlarged edition has recently been announced. As 
a contribution to the history of philosophy, and particularly as an 
exposition and interpretation of the psychology, metaphysics, cos- 
mology, theodicy, aesthetics, and ethics, of Plotinus, the volume 
has value for the student, even though he may find himself at 
odds with many of the author’s assertions. In the supplement the 
commentaries of Proclus are examined as affording a favorable 
starting point for better understanding and justifying the phil- 
osophical methods of the schoolmen, particularly of later Neo- 
Platonists and Medieval Scholastics. 

Under the auspices of the Philosophical Union of the University 
of California, a series of lectures dealing with various aspects of 
Truth were offered during the 1927-28 term. Under the title 
“The Problem of Truth” (University of California Press. $3.25), 
these papers are now available. Their contributors include Pro- 
fessors John H. Muirhead, W. P. Montague, George P. Adams, 
Stephen C. Pepper, et al. The ten papers are not always mutually 
consistent. Several of these authors along with others, also 
contribute the papers that compose the symposium “The Problem 
of Substance” (University of California Press. $2.50), lectures 
delivered the preceding year before the Philosophical Union—— 
From the same press comes a philological study, “ Guillaume 
Alecis et Pathelin” ($1.75), by Richard Holbrook. 








Some School Texts.—Teachers of high school Latin will find in 
“First Year Latin” (American Book Co.), by Perley Oakland 
Place, an exceptionally clear presentation of the principles of 
Latin for beginners. The lessons are well graded with drills and 
exercises that help to give a firm foundation and at the same time 
insure a thorough mastery of the fundamentals while they impart 
pleasure and satisfaction to the student. The same author, in 
“Intermediate Latin Lessons” (American Book Co.), presents a 
course in composition and reading for the first part of the second 
year. Both books follow the recommendations of the Report of 
the Classical Investigation. A revised edition of “Orations of 
Cicero” (Ginn. $1.96) by Frank G. Moore and John E. Barrs, 
contains as its outstanding new feature a set of well graded exer- 
cises in Latin composition. The text includes eight speeches and 
selected letters with notes. The Loyola University Press has re- 
printed in pamphlet form two articles from the Classical Bulletin, 
“Reading Latin” by Hugh P. O'Neill, S.J. and “Translating Latin” 
by William R. Hennes, S.J. Teachers and students will derive 
interest and prophet from the study of the methods suggested and 
clearly explained in these pages. “An Introduction to Greek” 
(Allyn and Bacon, $1.80) by Henry L. Crosby and John N. 
Schaeffer, follows the method of presentation of “First Year 
Latin” by P. O. Place. A text of this kind should do much to 
restore the study of Greek to its proper place in the curriculum. 
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The Mayor’s Candlesticks. The Red Napoleon. Cousin 
Beryl. The Happy Parrot. 


If ever two staid Englishmen made themselves foolish by chas- 
ing a rainbow they were Major Kent and the Rev. J. J. Meldon. 
When the Major’s head groom had driven Kent from his estate 
at midnight “for the sake of the cause,” the only things the ex- 
cited ex-army officer saved were a fish basket and seven old candle- 
sticks that had been family heirlooms. Later, in his hurry, even 
the salvaged silver dropped to the bottom of the River Shannon. 
When the Major’s clerical friend discovers that the candlesticks 
have art value, the couple set about their rescue much against the 
Major’s wishes who has good reason for not returning to his 
abandoned home. George A. Birmingham recounts the adventures 
that follow in “The Major’s Candlesticks” (Bobbs, Merrill. 
$2.00) and there is a wealth of humor in the telling, with plenty 
of surprises and a pleasant romance to season it. Indeed, the 
whole Shannon electrical scheme is hung up to further the ir- 
repressible Meldon’s efforts. In the end the Major recovers more 
than his seven lost candlesticks not, however, when, where, or as, 
the guiding genius in the enterprise had planned. 

The story of “ The Red Napoleon” (Cape and Smith. $2.50) 
by Floyd Gibbons, is a rather fantastic tale with just enough prob- 
ability to arouse serious thought and stimulate a worthwhile dis- 
cussion. Will the next World War be fought to contest the 
supremacy of the white race? The author, a noted war corre- 
spondent, answers in the affirmative and conjectures the many pos- 
sibilities of methods characteristic of the yellow peril as it exists, 
at least, in fiction. This Red Napoleon, strangely enough called 
Karakhan, is the leader of the Mongol forces and takes the whole 
world for his stage. He sweeps the East through China and 
Japan, extends to the South and the West through Europe and 
finally invades America with his nefarious slogan to conquer and 
breed. He is so repulsive in his character and purpose that it is 
hardly necessary to recount the many sordid details which have 
been a bit generously enumerated. The story of Karakhan’s rise 
to power and his subsequent fall is well told and the plot, on the 
whole, is sufficiently unusual to arouse curiosity and hold the 
attention. 

Another tale of the English countryside with its distinguished 
families and class distinctions in uncovered in the latest work of 
J. C. Snaith under the title, “Cousin Beryl” (Appleton. $2.50). 
There are the usual characters: the proud-humble Cinderella; the 
ever-present and always impoverished country vicar; the dom- 
inant, stern, and high-minded woman of the upper class; the in- 
evitable cousin and family heir who makes himself a suitor. But 
perhaps the best character in the story is Leonora, who offers an 
interesting study of a clever but untalented friend. The action 
takes places in the English countryside where Beryl is a tyran- 
nized, underpaid and under-nourished secretary to the domineering 
Lady Cornelia. But Beryl finally escapes to London where she 
finds fame and fortune as the author of a book on country life in 
which Lady Cornelia holds center stage. Unfortunately Mr. 
Snaith has used a background that has become familiar to the 
degree of monotony and he has written in a satirical mood, with 
forced humor, that does not help him to maintain the standard of 
his other stories. 

A highly romantic and rollicking sea story, full of fights and 
thrills and love, is Robert W. Chamber’s latest book, “ The Happy 
Parrot” (Appleton. $2.50). The action of the story is interwoven 
with the history of foreign commerce in the turbulent days pre- 
ceding the war of 1812. The author leads the reader through a 
maze of stirring adventures with pirates, foreign men-of-war in 
the famous Black Ivory trade, and through a score of varied and 
sundry sequences to these adventures. One easily notices a par- 
allel with author’s earlier story of “ The Rogue’s Moon.” There 
is similarity of plot, sameness of characters and only a difference 
in period and background: Nancy Topsfield becomes Cynthia 
Quinn and Jack Ross yields his place to Jack Strake. This, how- 
ever, does not detract from the interest of the story nor the 
amusement of those who have adventured on previous voyages 
with the author and watched with pleasure and amazement, the 
romantic life of the buccaneers. 
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Communications 


Lettexs to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous 
communications. 


Librarians and Liturgical Studies 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

At this season, when budgets are being made and purchases 
planned, librarians of Catholic universities, colleges, and semi- 
naries may conceivably welcome a suggestion for their lists. 

In 1890 a group of scholars, paleographers in the main, banded 
together under the name of the Henry Bradshaw Society, for 
the purpose of printing liturgical manuscripts and rare editions 
of service books and illustrative documents, on an historical and 
scientific basis. 

It was in the nature of things that Anglican scholars interested 
in liturgy should group themselves about the paleographers. But 
the wholly non-denominational character of the society and its 
spirit may, perhaps, be illustrated sufficiently by stating that 
His Eminence Cardinal Ehrle is the ranking Vice-President of 
the body, and that the Council includes Dom Hugh Connolly, 
O.S.B., and Dom André Wilmart, O.S.B. <A _ co-editrix of 
the Society’s latest volume is a nun of Stanbrook Abbey. 

Since 1891 the publications have been appearing, usually at 
the rate of two volumes a year. Definitive editions of specimens 
of the entire range of the service books of the Western Church 
are included among the publications: missals, sacramentaries, 
pontificals, benedictionals, ordinals, tropers, breviaries, psalters, 
calendars, martyrologies, and the like. Several of the volumes 
are facsimile reproductions. All publications from 1898 on are 
available to subscribers. 

It is to be noted that the volumes are not sold, but distributed 
to members only, in return for an annual subscription of one 
guinea. Membership is by election, a formality easily complied 
with on application to the Reverend W. B. Sandberg, St. Mellitus 
Vicarage, Hanwell, London, W. 7, England. 

Not only to those indirectly interested in the growth and 
development of liturgy, but to all students of the Christian re- 
ligion as such, the Bradshaw volumes are invaluable. All leading 
European libraries are subscribers, but in America membership is 
limited to a handful, and one looks in vain for representation of 
Catholic instutions of learning. 


London. ; a 


Mencken and Christianity 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I do not claim that in pointing out Mr. Mencken's opposition 
to “dogmatic religion in every form,” I made a “ great discovery.” 
I only sought to stress, through the courtesy of your Review, 
what I believe to be a more serious menace to the faith of Catholic 
youth than some persons realize. Mr. Mencken's brilliant style 
and cutting satire have a strong appeal to youth. I know that 
after a debate held in a Catholic college quite recently a large 
majority of those present voted that “Mr. Mencken's philosophy 
of life is not pernicious.” I feel that many Catholics, particularly 
at Catholic colleges and universities, read his effusions, and are 
not aware that his scoffs are primarily at Methodism, but fun- 
damentally at Christianity. Mencken assails Prohibition and the 
excesses of Fundamentalism, but he also regards opposition to 
birth-control propaganda and to liberal divorce legislation as 
“reactionary and absurd.” 

I only wish to stress this point. I feel there is a real danger 
in allowing the influence of this brilliant journalist to increase 
among Catholics. At present his chief fire is directed against the 
gloomy and fanatical Puritanism which still oppresses so many 
sections of this country. But what is his constructive program? 
Pure “naturalism.” Mencken is really a spiritual son of Vol- 
taire. He has the same caustic wit, the same contempt for the 
canaille, the same lack of reverence for tradition, the same gift 
for making institutions, dogmas, conventions supremely ridiculous, 
whether they be sound or unsound, true or false. Like Voltaire, 
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Mencken is fundamentally shallow. He is destructive, not con- 


structive. 

I am glad that your correspondent agrees with my assertion 
that “ Mencken is an enemy of dogmatic religion in every form.” 
He seems to regard this as most obvious. To me it is. But I 
have found a number of Catholics rather hazy on this question. 
They seem to see in Mencken only a brilliant castigator of 
“Fundamentalist ” absurdity and, at least in my opinion, to be 
quite obvious to his fundamentally “ pernicious outlook” on life. 

The coming enemy of the Faith in this country is precisely 
the spirit personified in Mencken. If I have done anything to 
sound a humble note of warning I am deeply grateful to you for 
your courtesy in allowing me the privilege of your columns. 

Few of the Catholic laity are capable of habitually absorbing 
“Menckenism” without serious hurt. For many years Maurras 
was the intellectual guide of large numbers of the French Catholic 
laity. This brilliant author assailed Masonry and its anti-clerical 
policies, exactly as Mencken derides Methodism and its excesses. 
Like Mencken, Maurras was a freethinker, and when he was 
finally condemned by the Holy Father, a crisis was precipitated 
which is only subsiding after several years of turmoil. It will 
take a generation fully to expel the poison of Maurras from cer- 
tain sections of French Catholic thought. Mencken should be ex- 
posed to our Catholic youth. He is a freethinker, a destruction- 
ist, a scoffer at much that is absurd, but also at much that is 
holy. He is a dangerous enemy, not merely of “ Evangelical 
Protestantism,” but of the spirit of faith and reverence. 

New York. LAWRENCE K. Patterson, S.J. 


Another Mission Aviator 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Pilgrim, in the issue of America for July 27, had a para- 
graph or two on the subject of mission aviation. I was rather 
surprised that no mention was made of the Rev. Joseph M. Rick, 
C.S.C., whose flying prowess is well known in Texas and the 
Middle West, and whose intention to use a plane in the foreign 
missions, was given a good deal of publicity in New Orleans 
papers recently. 

Father Rick expects to be working on the Bengal Mission 
before Christmas, and it is his hope to have a plane with which 
to reach the various stations. While traveling recently with 
Father Rick I questioned him about the practical aspects of flying 
in India. He explained that since every station in the Bengal 
Mission was located on or near a body of water, it would be quite 
easy to reach the stations by hydroplane. Gas and oil would have 
to be stored at each station. 

Father Rick is tall, well-built and fair-complexioned, another 
Lindbergh except for his more generous proportions. He holds 
a private pilot’s license. 

New Orleans. J. J. McCartnuy, S.J. 
“Dignity Defies the Rod” 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The article on the use of the rod in education, in the issue of 
America for July 13, was both sane and timely. Our prison 
population undoubtedly owes its appalling increase largely to the 
influence exerted on tender-minded parents by demagogic argu- 
ments against corporal chastisement. 

Children need control; they need to feel a strong will directing, 
restraining, confining, limiting, and steadying them, for only in 
this way can they acquire real strength of will and character, as 
opposed to stubborness, strong-headedness, and the lowest degree 
of desire. Disobedience is too often condoned on the ground that 
the children must develop their “individuality” or their “ in- 
itiative,” and parental laxity is excused on the plea that correc- 
tion or suppression makes children weak-spirited. The very men- 
tion of corporal punishment causes our self-styled educators to 
wring their hands in horror at the “injustice and cruelty” of 
laying hands on a little child. 


The catchword for the newer paganism seems to be: “Entice 
the child to do happily the things you want him to do.” What 
sort of preparation is that for the hard business of life? 
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Neither the Ten Commandments nor the laws of the land are 
put up in capsule form, and those parents who resort to entice- 
ments in lieu of wholesome compulsion are behaving as though 
they hated their own child. 

The old-fashioned method of treating disobedience with a 
spanking or switching has undoubtedly a certain aspect of brutal- 
ity, but if you want to view it in that light every single example 
of punishment can to be made to appear unjust. The thing to 
do is to weigh such objections against the outcome of failure to 
punish adequately and effectively. Prisons and madhouses are 
often the destination of the poor wretches whose parents thought 
spanking brutal. 

It would be well for this country if AMERICA would give more 
space to the instruction of parents in the philosophy and practice 
of child training on Christian lines, as in the article in question. 

Minerva, N. Y. Eira Frances LyNncu. 


Interest, Rent, and the Living Wage 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Solving the question of a living wage is not easy, but the view 
expressed by M. P. Connery in the issue of AMERICA for August 
3, can in no way be accepted. To say that five per cent is 
proper return on one’s investment is simply an assumption. To 
deduce in consequence that on a $12,000 investment in realty, 
$600 is a proper return and $600 is an interest charge, and the 
secondary cause of economic injustice, is untrue. 

I do not know whether we Catholics talk much or little about 
the living wage. If we do, we should approach the subject from 
an entirely different standpoint. To say “that every dollar paid 
for rent contains a charge of fifty cents for interest” is so 
startling and novel that it makes me gasp, and I have been a land- 
lord and rent collector for over thirty years. 

Indictments against individuals mean nothing. Some men are 
sinners, and God will pass judgment on them. May we all 
cultivate the spirit of charity and good will towards all and, 
when we discuss the matter, talk it over in the spirit of fairness 
and kindness. 

There has been and is some injustice in wage-paying; there is 
also injustice and dishonesty in rendering service. The only wise 
solution is discussing proper return for proper service and the 
true spirit of fairness to all, which spirit comes only from a real 
appreciation of justice and of the charity of Christ. 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. Epwarp REYNAUD. 


Priests and Old-Age Destitution 
To the Editor of America: 

In the issue of America for August 3, there is an editorial 
which is highly opportune, headed “ Old-Age Destitution.” In- 
deed this question should be discussed by the Christian and public 
press. 

Please allow a further suggestion. Should not some provision 
be made for aged and destitute priests? Canada and other coun- 
tries have homes for them. Why not rich America? The Catholic 
Daily Tribune, of Dubuque, has been discussing this question 
off and on for several years. If all our Catholic papers do the 
same, results will follow. 

Denton, Tex. (Rev.) RAyMOND VERNIMONT. 
Wants Action! 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Although I never had the pleasure and honor of meeting you, 
I much admire and love your wonderful magazine, AMErRIcA. I 
would not miss a copy for ten dollars. 

As you may judge from my style of writing, I am a foreigner 
from the Argentine, and it sure gets in my blood to see my Church 
and my people get abused the way they do. 

Down here in California we need a great deal of Catholic 
Action. We are not losing ground, but the respect of the people, 


simply because, to be frank, too many Catholics here act too tame 
and are pussyfooting everything. How I wish they would wake 
up! 

Hollywood, Calif. 


Ricardo CARMONA. 








